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PAUL PEVENSEY; 
OR, 
THE MAN FROM BELOW. 


Cuarter I. 
FIRE AND WATER. 


On a sultry evening in July, soon after 
the sun had gone down, a man with a large 
stick in his hand was seen making his way 
in great haste over one of those vast 
sterile moors which form so large a por- 
tion of the county of Northumberland. 
Except one blood-red streak, extending 
far along the edge of the horizon, sepa- 
rating the dark hills below from the dark- 
er clouds above, you could discover no- 
thing in sky or earth but gloom. Against 
that blood-red streak the man’s figure, as 
he suddenly stopped to gaze upward and 
around him, stood strikingly relieved. 

He was about the middle size and rather 
slightly made, but in the first flush of 
youth, and full of energy and activity. 
From his dress, scrupulously elegant, it 
seemed clear that he belonged to the rank 
of gentleman, though what business he 
could have in that wild district it would 
have been difficult to say. Any one who 
should have marked his countenance would 
have discovered much to perplex, and, per- 
haps, some little to alarm him. His mouth 
expressed strong disdain and wilfu!ness, 
and there was an angry flashing in the 
eye, indicating a fierceness apprvaching to 
cruelty. Suiill the general expression of 
the face was winning rather than other- 
wise, though it might have been doubt- 
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ful whether its fascination, like that attri- 
buted to some inferior animals, was not 
exercised the more effectually to destroy. 

Not without reason did he peruse the 
aspect of the heavens. It seemed clear 
that a thunderstorm was approaching. 
The previous summer two men had been 
struck dead by lightning on that desolate 
track, and the wayfarer, aware probably 
of the circumstance, appeared anxious to 
discover some place of shelter to which he 
might betake himself should the fires of 
heaven burst forth before he could reach 
the place, wherever it might be, towards 
which he was journeying. 

As he stood still in the attitude we have 
described, his figure looked only like a dark 
line dropped across the gory patch of sky, 
which became narrower and narrower every 
moment, as the dusky rack pressed down to- 
wards the hills to canopy the whole hemis- 
phere in darkness. Having swiftly reconnvi- 
tred the country, he pushed forward with 
renewed vigour, following, however, a 
zigzag course, now verging towards the 
left, and now towards the right, as if he 
constantly discerned something to be 
avoided. And so, evidently, he did. 


Above all things he steered cautiously 
clear of certain low incipient copses, now 
half scorched and dry, which generally 
skirted or overspread flattened mounds, 
composed of a substance resembling the 
scorise of a burning mountain. 
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As the light faded his terror of these 
spots increased. Slackening his pace, 
therefore, and carefully feeling before him 
with his stick, he still kept advancing, 
for no place of refuge presented itself. At 
length the thunder began to growl in the 
distance, and one pale livid flash passed over 
the heath, revealing in its way a thousand 
yawning pits, black as the entrance to 
hell. 

Upon whatever errand he might be pro- 
ceeding, and whether accompanied by a 
good or evil conscience, he felt startled at 
the threatening aspect put on by nature, 
and would gladly have hidden himself any- 
where till the storm was over, but as the 
lightning grew brighter and brighter, it 
only strengthened the conviction that there 
existed nothing for miles round behind 
which any creature larger than a rat could 
ensconce itself. Neither tree, nor rock, nor 
wall, nor ruined habitation, rose to break 
the dreary uniformity of that limitless 
waste. Once or twice he fancied he could 
discern a ruddy glow, which shot upwards 
from the earth in streaks slightly diversi- 
fying the overpowering darkness which 
had now settled upon everything. 

They who dwell in towns and cities 
scarcely know what it is to become fami- 
liar with the elements under such circum- 
stances, when nature seems as it were de- 
sirous to expand to its utmost dimensions 
the idea which man has formed of her. 
There is grandeur in sunrise, grandeur in 
the accidents in which day extinguishes its 
glories, but there is no grandeur like that 
of night, when the bare face of this planet 
is kissed by the tempest and kindled by 
the lightning, as by asmile. Thunder has 
always appeared to me as an effort of the 
element to articulate and reveal some in- 
expressible pangs or throes which rack 
their inorganic structure. It addresses 
itself to the mind, though from the begin- 
ning of time until now man has sought in 
vain to interpret it. 

The person whose movements we have 
been observing felt he was alone in that 
wild place. He had now been walking for 
hours, and had not met one living crea- 
ture, man or beast. There was a suffoca- 
ting heat and closeness in the atmosphere. 
The earth was dry and chapped, the furze 
bushes around him seemed as if they had 
already been placed in the mouth of an 
oven, and to lie there-as it were inviting 


ignition from the lightning. The thought 
several times crossed his mind that if they 
should by chance take fire, the whole 
heath would at once be in a blaze, and 
escape impossible. The next flash was so 
vivid that in passing through the withered 
bushes near him its brightness appeared to 
kindle them as it played round their knots 
and irregularities, and for an instant re- 
vealed them painfully to bis sight. It 
directed his eye likewise to the vast patches 
of tinder-like heath which !ay around, the 
ready materials of a conflagration. 

The darkness that ensued seemed tenfold 
more pitchy, but on straining his eyes, as 
men often do under such circumstances, to 
discover something, no matter what, he 
perceived far to the right a small pillar of 
flame, which rose and spread as he gazed 
upon it; a sickening shudder passed 
through his frame. He understood what 
had happened, and saw every probability 
that he should be roasted alive, as the 
moor extended for miles on all sides, and 
was everywhere covered by dry furze 
bushes, which he foresaw would shortly be 
all on fire. His first thought was to take 
to his heels and run for his life, but the 
whole plain was studded with pits many 
hundred feet deep, and the idea of falling 
down and being dashed to pieces in one of 
these induced him to take in preference the 
chances of the conflagration above ground. 

Meanwhile a breeze had“ sprung up, 
and the flames advancing with miracu- 
lous swiftness, spread right and left, crack- 
ling, hissing, and roaring fearfully. The 
whole sky above now seemed like a dull 
mirror, reflecting back the dark red glow 
to the earth. But the thing which most 
confused him was the noise. A short 
time ago there had not been a sound along 
the whole face of nature in the interval of 
the thunder claps. Now the voice of heaven 
was drowned in the turmoil of earth. The 
flames towered aloft in pyramidal tongues, 
as if eager to lick the clouds and render 
them also combustible. Nothing travels 
like fire; while the wayfarer was consi- 
dering what course he should take, and 
endeavouring to make up his mind to run, 
at the risk of tumbling headlong into a 
coal pit, the choice was no longer left him. 
Under the influence of circumstances which 
he could not explain, the space on which, by 
chance, he stood, offered less food to the 
flames than that bordering upon it, so that 














to the right and left the fire marched on 
and met in front while he was deliberating. 

What character his feelings then as- 
sumed it would be difficult to say. Des- 
pair was in his heart and in his looks. 
Had he been engaged in the performance 
of any great duty, the thought of it might 
have nerved him and given him courage to 
meet death. But it is to be feared the 
errand he was bent on lay under no 
benizon, but the contrary. Still there 
is a power of resistance in man’s nature, 
which, after recoiling for a moment before 
danger, rouses itself and comes to his relief. 

He did not stay to analyse his motives, 
but as if about to combat with some 
mortal foe, buttoned his coat close up to his 
chin, pulled down his hat a little in order 
to set it more firmly on his head, grasp- 
ed his stick, and faced about towards where 
the flames burnt hottest, It was no attitude 
of theatrical defiance he assumed. He acted 
in obedience to a powerful instinct, which 
induces us to struggle with everything, and 
to fall, if we fall, in the midst of strenuous 
exertion. Still as the flames mounted 
and drew nearer, uttering those horrible 
sounds which the voice of fire only can 
give forth, his very flesh seemed to creep 
upon his bones with terror, the circle 
around him narrowed, the heat increased, 
he felt his cheeks as if half roasted, and the 
lightnings and thunders of heaven were un- 
heeded in the presence of far more threaten- 
ing agencies. By dezrees he retreated 
towards a sandy patch too sterile to sup- 
port vegetation. But it was small, and 


when the flames encompassed it, he feared ° 


he should stand or lie there as on a spit, 
and if not scorched, must be stifled to 
death. Up at length rushed the flames to 
the edge of the sand, projecting themselves 
forward before the wind, and forming over- 
head something like a fiery canopy. 

Had this continued for many minutes he 
must have perished: all the blood in his 
body seemed to be dried up. His mouth 
was parched, and his eyes ready to start 
from their sockets. 

Of moments so terrible scarcely any 
record remains in the consciousness. We 
almost dwindle into mere material agents; 
our whole being is absorbed by our sensa- 
tions, and the mind undergoes a temporary 
dethronement. Tortures of all kinds car- 


ried beyond a certain pitch defeat the in- 
tentions of their inflictors, and deaden 
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the senses they were meant to agonise. 
But the fuel supplied by the furze and 
heath was speedily consumed, and the con- 
flagration swept on before the wind, leaving 
behind it an interminable bed of hot and 
sparkling ashes. The breeze, however, 
still seemed impregnated with fire, but the 
clouds came at length to his relief, and the 
rain, descending in a deluge, soon converted 
that which had previously been a sheet of 
flame into an endless succession of pools 
and diminutive brooks. 

Nothing ismorechangeful than the moods 
of Nature in summer. Often when she 
seems most froward, and most contract- 
ed by frowns, an instant almost suf- 
fices to change her aspect, and to repre- 
sent her to us like a reconciled beauty, all 
smiles and loveliness. During the storm 
the moon had risen, and when the clouds, big 
with their electric burden, had passed off to 
spread darkness and desolation over other 
counties, shone forth in all her mild 
majesty on one of the most extraordinary 
scenes the eye ever witnessed, Far and 
near nothing was visible but piles of black 
ashes, divided from each other by small 
sheets of water, now placid and shining 
like silver, for the breeze soon departed 
with the clouds, and left the air hushed and 
deliciously cool. 

The stranger moved forward now, though 
exceedingly uncertain whether he was 
advancing in the right or the wrong 
direction. But in the midst of his un- 
certainty he discovered, far to the left, 
a small bright blaze, which, after con- 
tinuing for a few minutes, was extin- 
guished, This was enough. His passions, 
which had begun to flag, were once more 
enkindled, and knowing now his way, and 
convinced he was not going on a bootless 
errand, he quickened his pace, and in a 
short time drew near the spot where he 
had beheld the fire. Here he stopped and 
cast a scrutinising look around him, but 
could perceive on the surface of the heath 
no guiding object. He gave a low whistle, 
and then listened attentively, but hearing 
no answer he began to fear that his evil 
genius, after all, had led him in the wrong 
direction; presently, however, by the light 
of the stars, a head was seen rising from 
the earth, and the stranger heard words of 
welcome pronounced in a low sweet voice. 
He then hurried forward, descended: into 
the opening, and disappeared, 











CuapteEr II. 
KATE PEVENSEY. 


At the western extremity of the moor 
stands the village of Ulraven, inhabited by 
colliers and beautified by’ an ancient 
church, to which a portion of that semi- 
subterranean population usually goes on 
Sunday. Considerable taste, or an ex- 
tremely fortunate accident, presided over 
the selection of the site, which offers 
numerous advantages in point of pictures- 
queness and salubrity. ‘The lanes, or rows 
of houses, go straggling down the gentle 
declivity of an eminence, and contrary to 
what obtains in most other collier villages, 
there is a garden attached to nearly every 
cottage. Alarge brook, bordered in parts 
by copses, or spreading elms, constitutes 
one of the defences of the place, dividing it 
from a succession of rich meadows, which 
stretch away to a ridge of low hills; 
little can be said in praise of the dwellings 
of which Ulraven, at the period referred 
to, consisted, except that the white walls 
and roofs of blue slate glittered brightly 
in the summer sun, affording an agree- 
able contrast with the foliage of the trees 
and bushes, with which the whole place was 
thickly interspersed. 

On closer inspection, much of the pleasure 
of its external aspect disappeared, for un- 
sightly heaps ofashes and rubbish stood piled 
here and there before the doors, while, in too 
many instances, the gardens were overrun 
with weeds. Alehouses and little general 
shops were numerous, and their owners 


looked sleek and thriving. But in the in-° 


terior, the colliers’ habitations exhibited on 
the whole few signs of comfort, though, in 
some, the passer by might observe a hand- 
some eight-day clock opposite the ever 
open door, with many respectable articles of 
furniture, such as a mahogany table, stout 
oak chairs, and a four-post bedstead. In 
these comfortable cottages the wives were 
invariably at home, attending tothe younger 
children, and preparing for the reception 
of their husbands on their return from the 
pits. In too many instances, however, the 
women still continued the practice, now 
happily no longer prevalent in Northum- 
berland, of working underground with the 
men, exposed to innumerable pernicious in- 
fluences, and compelled above all things 
utterly to neglect their homes, 

About a fortnight after the storm, which 
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had fortunately been attended with no fa- 
tal accidents, three young women, accom- 
panied by as many persons of the opposite 
sex, sauntered away after service towards 
a green lane, known in the neighbour- 
hood as Lover’s Walk, a name redolent of 
the immemorial practices of England, 
where high and low, however fond they 
may on other occasions be of the house, 
are accustomed to breaths their vows in 
the open air. The reason, I suppose, is, 
that their hearts are then too big for the 
confinement of a room, and would burst 
by the fireside.. All the great universe is 
little enough to hold them—at least they 
think so, and for their happiness it is just 
as well as if such were the fact. 

Of the three couples above-mentioned, 
two walked arm-in-arm; the third moved 
sullenly side by side. 

“Tell me, Kate,” said the young man, 
“what have I done to anger you?” 

“ Nothing,” answered she, “and I am 
not angry.” 

“Why thcn,” inquired he, “ won’t you 
give me your arm?” 

Kate returned no answer, but looked 
very pale, and seemed to be getting up a 
speech which she meant by and by to de- 
liver. 

“Come, Kate,” said the young man, in 
a coaxing tone, “do give me your arm, and 
let us be friends.” ss 

And with the words he gently endea- 
voured to enforce his wish, but she snatch- 
ed away her hand, and in a quick and 
somewhat peremptory manner, replied, “I 
won’t.”” 

They were now passing a low gate, over- 
hung with white thorn, which met at top, 
and formed a sort of verdant arch. Kate 
went and leaned on it, and looked thought - 
fully upon the fields, while her companion, 
standing two or three paces off, knew not 
whether he should speak to or leave her. 
They had formerly been friendly, but her 
manner was now totally changed, and he 
almost feared she disliked him. Still he 
could not make up his mind to be gone, 
and therefore stepping up to the gate, he 
also leaned upon it, though at a little dis- 
tance, and said: 

*“ Dear Kate, tell me what’s the matter. 
If I have done anything amiss, I am sorry 
for it. Do speak to me, and let me know 
what’s wrong.” 

* Richard,” answered she, “1 don’t love 

















you, and never can, so there’s an end of 
it. There are plenty of young women in 
the village, so you must take to one of 
them, and think no more of me, for I tell 
you | can’t and won’t love you.” 

“Then what Tom told me is true,” said 
Richard. 

“ What do you mean?” said she. 

“ Why that you was seen with a gentle- 
man the other day.” 

“Tom is a fool.” answered Kate; “let 
him mind his own business.” 

“Kate! Kate!’ exclaimed the young 
man, in an affectionate tone, “ your pride 
will be your ruin. I love you, and would 
make you a good husband, and your father 
and mother likes me, but I am only a poor 
man, and you have got it in your head that 
you must have a gentleman lover, who will 
run away by and by, and leave you in the 
lurch.” 

“T tell you, Richard,” replied she, “ you 
had better keep your prophecies to your- 
self. Don’t come after me any more; I 
won’t speak to you from this day, unless 
as a stranger; mind that, J am fixed upon 
it.” 

And with these words she turned to 
walk away homewards, 

“ You will some day be sorry for this, 
Kate,” said Richard. 

“No, I shan’t,” answered she; “ and if 
I am, it’s nothing to you.” 

Richard stood leaning on the gate, and 
kept looking at her until she was cut of 
sight. He might well look. 

Kate Pevensey was the sweetest girl in 
all the country round. Scarcely turned 
seventeen, she was already a woman in 
form. Her features were regular and full 
of expression; her eyes a dark piercing 
grey. Her rich brown hair, almost ap- 
proaching to black, was gathered up in 
masses, and twisted carelessly over her 
head, formed in the most perfect manner, 
and placed upon a neck of exquisite beauty. 

And what then was Kate Pevensey? A 
respectable farmer’s daughter? No. A 
little tradesman’s? No. Kate Pevensey 
was much less favoured by fortune. It 
would have been more satisfactory to have 
had to tell the story of persons better born 
and better bred, because there would be 
less difficulty in it. The passions of res- 
pectable people are likewise respectable; 
whereas, if one takes up with low indivi- 
duals, there is no knowing what one may 
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have to relate. Though forced to own the 
sway of civilisation in words, they are in 
fact so many savages-with little or no reli- 
gion, and if possible less morals. There 
are indeed those among them who go to 
church, but often profit very little by it, 
because their object is rather to see and.be 
seen, than to take lessons in good conduct. 
At any rate, Kate Pevensey was a savage-— 
wayward, headstrong, full of inordinate 
vanity, and more ignorant than a red In- 
dian squaw. In spite of all this, she pos- 
sessed the fatal gift of beauty. Her form 
had been cast in the lightest and most 
graceful mould, and her countenance was 
radiant with loveliness and native intelli- 
gence. She was teachable, though she had 
never been taught, and at the moment when 
she comes before us, ready to be transformed 
by circumstances into an angel or a devil. 

We ought, perhaps, to blush for under- 
taking to record the actions of such a per- 
son, but we have our private reasons for 
what we do, and the reader, if he pleases, 
may amuse himself by conjecturing what 
they are as he goes along. He need not 
at all mince the matter, if he be inclined 
to put a mischievous construction upon 
things. We acknowledge to have known 
Kate Pevensey, no matter how much or 
how little; and what we relate, therefore, 
will be on the best possible authority. Af- 
ter this it may require some hardihood to 
declare that Kate Pevensey was a feinale 
collier, and had, we believe, been born as 
well as brought up in the cual pits. How 
she came to be beautiful is one of those 
mysteries in which nature everywhere 
loves to deal. But that the fact was so, 
there could be no dispute. The blackest 
Karls who moved in those circles with 
which Kate was most familiar, paid ho- 
mage to her superior face and form, and 
would often send their eyes and limbs on a 
very extensive errand, in order to afford a 
convincing proof how highly they estima- 
ted her. It was a great pity, of course, 
that so handsome a young woman should 
be buried alive. But there is generally an 
odd fatality attendant on beauty, which in 
this world seldom finds its proper place, 
being sometimes bestowed on those who 
know not its value, or who despise and tram- 
ple on its possessors, having first perhaps 
taken care to render them thoroughly des- 
picable, 

When Kate quitted Richard at the gate, 
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she walked proudly towards her father’s 
hovel, where she found both her parents 
preparing to descend to the nether world. 

“Come, Kate,’’ said her father, as she 
entered, “it’s time for thee to doff thy fi- 
nery, and get ready to be off with us to the 
pit. Hast seen Dick?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Kate. 

“Well, and what did he say?” 

“Why he began to bother me, and I 
won’t be bothered, babbling about one 
thing and t’other—no watter what. He 
says he wants to marry me, but I am not 
going to be married—I flatly told him so.” 

“ Why that’s all very well, Kate, but 
folks must get married sometime.” 

“ Yes, father, but not at seventeen. Be- 
sides, I don’t like him. He’s a great lub- 
berly lout, and after running about after 
all the girls in the village, he comes to ask 
me to have him, I fancy I can do better.” 

“Why so thee mayst, Kate, but then its 
a lottery, isn’t it, Jenny?” turning to his 
wife. 

“Aye, to be sure it is,” answered the 
mother, “just like having children is. 
Here’s most everybody about us has half 
a dozen sons or so, while all our luck is 
this one wench, who can’t do no more 
work than myself.” 

“* But I can get my own living, mother,” 
said Kate, “and help you into the bar- 
gain.” 

“Why so thee canst, wench, and so I 
don’t see no hurry for thee to get married.” 

Kate now went into a corner slightly 
partitioned off from the room, exchanged 
her Sunday clothes for a pair of canvas 
trowsers, a coarse jacket fitting tight to 
her shape, an old slouching hat, and a pair 
of heavy shoes, into which she slipped her 
small, delicate feet with a feeling very much 
like reluctance. 


Cuapter III. 
WHO IS THIS GENTLEMAN? 


The way from Will Pevensey’s hovel to 
the pit led through rather a pleasant slip 
of country. There were pretty green lanes, 
and several meadows, covered at the pro- 
per season with luxuriant herbage, thickly 
sprinkled with wild flowers. There had 
lately been several refreshing showers, 
which having been followed by bright sun- 


shine, had given everything a fresh ap- 
pearance. Most people have probably no- 
ticed that nature seems to put on a sort of 
holiday cheerfulness on & summer’s Sun- 
day, the reason of which may be that peo- 
ple being put into a happy and contented 
humour by rest, look upon everything 
around them with more cheerful eyes. 

Will Pevensey and his wife, on leaving 
their poor hovel, which was among the 
most neat and comfortable in the village, 
walked forward together through the lane, 
leaving their daughter to bring up the 
rear. They talked as they went along of 
such matters as concerned them, taking of 
course the most common-place view of 
everything. 

The sun had not quite set, and his slant 
beams falling over stream and field, im- 
parted to everything that mild, cheerful 
look, which may be regarded as the cha- 
racteristic of English scenery. The thing 
is not striking, but it never tires, and often 
like a plain face seems tu grow prettier as 
you gaze on it. 

Kate, as she walked after her father and 
mother, could scarcely perhaps be said to 
pay much attention to the scenery, though 
when a gate, or stile, or any other break 
in the hedge invited her to bestow a pass- 
ing glance on the green meadows, she by 
no means resisted the temptation. A deli- 
cious breeze was blowing over the earth, 
full of health and animal spirits. Kate 
felt brimful of happiness, she scarcely ex- 
actly knew why. 

Events had lately happened which filled 
her imagination with extraordinary ideas, 
Unknown to her father and mother, she 
had entered into the most dangerous rela- 
tion with a stranger, who had seen and 
fallen in love with her on one of those gay 
and noisy holidays of which the colliers are 
so fond. This person, supposed to be a 
gentleman, had filled Kate’s mind with ex- 
travagant hopes and indefinite expecta- 
tions; spoken to her of distant countries, 
the very names of which she could not re- 
collect, and promised her a life of inex- 
pressible telicity, if she would only consent 
to love him. 

I have already said that poor Kate was 
a savage, nevertheless she could not be 
blind to the immense difference between 
this educated, well-dressed, and polished 
gentleman, and the rude, uncouth churls, 
by whom she had been surrounded from 
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infancy. Even the few short hours she 
had spent with him sufficed to produce;a 
change in her whole mind. He had spo- 
ken to her of knowledge, of innumerable 
things perfectly unintelligible to her, and 
his words acting like leaven on her men- 
tal constitution, had set her whole intel- 
lect ina ferment. She knew not exactly 
what knowledge meant, but she wished 
earnestly to possess it, not for its own 
sake, but because the stranger had told 
her it made women agreeable, and would 
render her so to him. She therefore 
determined to get knowledge somehow, 
though as yet she could not divine the 
means by which it was to be obtained. 
However the mere wish had already ren- 
dered all her ignorant acquaintances dis- 
tasteful toher. There was so vast a diffe- 
rence between the person she met by 
stealth and the brawny, begrimed, sooty 
personages of the nether world, that she 
already felt ashamed to be in company 
with the latter. It was the dawn of a 
strange modesty, which made her offended 
at the naked figures she bekeld at work in 
the pits. Their very words became odious 
to her as she compared them with the 
gentle sounds which the stranger breathed 
into her ears. 

But who was this individual? We have 
already accompanied him over the heath 
during the thunder-storm, when he was 
proceeding on his first visit to Kate. She 
had since then met him several times, but, 
so great was her simplicity, had never 
thought of asking his name or place of 
abode. Had she questioned herself at all, 
she must have known that he lived some- 
where in the neighbourhocd, from the fre- 
quency of his visits to her; but we are quite 
sorry for Kate to be compelled to confess 
that she did not interrogate herself, and 
that she was so stupid or morally blind as 
not to perceive at all the dangerous situa- 
tion in whic# she had already placed her- 
self. If the stranger should never come 
again, she could not have explained to 
anyone who he was or what he was. He 
never brought her presents, never talked 
to her of fine clothes, but only said, from 
time to time, how happy he should be to 
take her with him to a distant land, very 
hot and beautiful, where, he said, he was 
to live for many years. 

This was the frequent subject of their con- 
versation. Sometimes he expressed his fears 


that he must leave her behind, at which she 
cried. Sometimes he resolved not to do 
so, at which she smiled delightedly. He 
told her, in any case, she must speak to no 
other man; which she promised him. And 
we have seen that she meant to be as good 
as her word. Kate, of course, was a fool, 
but she was a fool after her own fashion, 
and determined at all hazard to have her 
own way in the matter. 

She was thinking of her strange lover on 
the present occasion, and now and then, while 
looking over the fields and sky, tried to 
imagine what sort of country it might be 
he was going to. There is something very 
pleasant in an English pathway, where the 
red earth, worn bare by the foot, con- 
trasts so curiously with the buttercup- 
sprinkled grass on either side. You often 
slacken your pace that you may at least 
appear to prolong the walk; and then how 
doubly delightful it is when running close 
along a hawthorn hedge you enjoy as you 
proceed, at one season the perfume of the 
may, which hangs so temptingly just out 
of reach; at,another the sight of the cluster- 
ing acorns dangling overhead from the 
umbrageous oak, which some one has call- 
ed the umbrella of the sylvans and fawns, 
Poetry seems to descend in showers on the 
imagination from these fragrant and leafy 
solitudes, especially in this wild county of 
Northumberland, that has hitherto resisted 
the approaches of civilisation, which how- 
ever has revenged itself by sending hither 
its outcasts to burrow for fuel in the earth. 

Kate had now entered upon a path such 
as we have been alluding to, which tra- 
versed beautiful meadows and winding 
willow-fringed brooks, with narrow planks 
thrown across them instead of bridges. 
On one of these Kate stood still for a 
moment, to watch the speckled trout as it 
leaped up out of the water to catch the 
flies which moved to and fro in curious 
dance in the motionless air. In a thick 
clump of willows, partly overhanging the 
stream, she perceived the absorbing object 
of her thoughts, reclining, partly conceal- 
ed, with a book’in his hand. He had not 
seen her. A person more deeply versed 
in the ways of the world, I mean above 
ground, would have, of course, uttered an 
exclamation, and thereby have attracted 
his notice. But Kate had been schovled 
by the accidents of her hard life into some- 
thing like stoicism, She looked round to 

















see how far her father und mother- were 
ahead, and perceiving them to be at a safe 
distance, called out, in a low tone, “I say, 
are you waiting for me?”’ 

At this the student started to his feet, 
and slipping behind the tall willows, came 
running towards’ the plank bridge, from 
which Kate had already descended to 
meet him; she held out her hand as he 
came near, and said: 

“T have been thinking all day of how I 
am to make myself fit to go with you to 
the place you have so often talked of.” 

“ Ah, my pretty one,” cried he, kissing 
her affectionately, “ you are already fit to 
go anywhere.” 

“ Oh no I ain't,” answered Kate; “don’t 
tell me that, for I know better.” 

“ Well, you can learn, Kate,” said he. 

“Learn!” she exclaimed, “how? I 
want to find out how people learn. I can’t 
learn anything. Nobody here can show 
me the way, unless you do it. Can’t you 
come on?Sundays down to the pit? Ill 
stay there all day, and won't go to church, 
and you shall show me how todearn. But 
hark! there’s my father calling me. I must 
go—good bye.” 

“Stay a moment,” cried the stranger, 
“I came to propose that you should meet 
me next Sunday in the pit.when all the 
people are gone to church. I have a thou- 
sand things to tell you, so don’t refuse me, 
dear Kate.” ‘ 

“Ob dear no!” replied she, “I can’t 
think of refusing, only be sure to come. 
There, don’t kiss me no more. I must go, 
or else father will come back after me;’’ and 
so saying, she slipped from him, and as 
fast as her heavy shoes would let her, ran 
across the plank, when she saw her father 
in reality coming back in search of her. 

“ Why, wench,” said he, “ I thought thee 
hadst dropped into the water, and I came 
back to drag thee out, but I see it is no 
such thing; but mend thy pace, it is rather 
late.” 


Cuarpter IV. 
THE BATH AT DAWN. 


The pit where the Pevenseys worked 
was descended into by means of a succes- 
sion of ladders, which ran along the face 
of the oblique shaft to an immense depth. 
It was consequently practicable for a per- 
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son to go down alcne. Of this circum- 
stance Kate’s lover designed to take ad- 
vantage on the following Sunday morning, 
that he might spend with her a whole day, 
which he intended, but without telling her, 
should be the last. He was in the begin- 
ning of the following week to leave the 
country for years, perhaps for ever, but 
thought it would be of little service to 
trouble her with a fact which neither he 
nor she could alter. 

Her beauty had charmed him, and set- 
ting aside the difference in their condi- 
tions, he had sufficiently }oved her to brave, 
as we have seen, no little toil and danger, 
and the chances of much contempt and ri- 
dicule on her account, for had itin his own 
circle been known that he loved a collier 
girl, there would have been no end of the 
jokes perpetrated at his expense. In his 
heart, tnerefore, he looked upon his attach- 
ment to Kate as @ passing whim, which 
might indeed in the highest degree be in- 
jurious to her, but could not affect his posi- 
tion and respectability for a moment. He 
had of course taken care to keep it secret, 
and was delighted to find that her more 
than infantine simplicity made no effort to 
discover his name or rank. : 

An unpleasant shame—the involuntary 
deference which men pay to the world— 
inspired him with a sort of irritating impa- 
tience during his interview with the subter- 
ranean beauty. Though in somesense happy 
when by her side, he knew that his pleasura- 
able sensations would immediately vanish, 
could his friends and acquaintances only ob- 
tain a glimpse of him in so anomalous a 
situation. He felt, therefore, ashamed of her, 
while she was indescribably proud of him, 
not exactly because he was a gentleman, 
but because in manners, kindness, and at- 
tention, he rose so far above all other men 
whom she had ever seen, that she would 
have thought it absurd to institute a com- 
parison. ; 

On Saturday nights the colliers usually 
leave the‘pits early, and repair to the beer- 
shops and ale-houses, where they drink 
and carouse till midnight or after. They 
then return home, and go drunk to bed, 
where they often remain during the greater 
part of the day, scarccly getting up even 
to meals. Some few dress smartly, and go 
to church, while others stroll away during 
summer into the fields with their swect- 
hearts, 
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Kate’s father was a steady frequenter of 
ale-houses, where he spent a large portion 
of his spare earnings. On the present oc- 
casion he had indulged as usual liberally 
in beer, and had gone to sleep about two 
o'clock, not to wake again till two in the 
afternoon. Her mother, a tolerably indus- 
trious woman, had sat up till the same 
hour sewing, in which she excelled most 
frequenters of the pit, who usually are too 
ignorant to make their own caps or hus- 
band’s shirts. 

Kate, therefore, at three in the morning, 
when she began to think of dressing, had 
all the hovel to herself, both her parents 
being as fast asleep as Skiddaw or Helve- 
lyn. But the morning was exceedingly 
warm and beautiful, and she resolved to 
make her toilet, as ste had often done be- 
fore, on the bank of the brook which ran 
close by the cottage. 

It is almost the universal practice among 
colliers to wash and change immediately 
on their return from work, which more 
than any other circumstance is supposed 
to counteract the injurious effects of spend- 
ing so many hours in such an unwhole- 
some atmosphere. 

Kate, therefore,was already clean enough 


in her person, but resolved nevertheless to * 


enjoy a bath in the brook, overhung by 
shady elm trees, and sheltered on the fur- 
ther side by a lofty bank, while on that 
next Pevensey’s garden, the ground sloped 
upward gently, and was strewed with large 
round boulders. Had she remained in the 
cottage, bustling about and dressing, she 
might have awakened her mother, who 
would, of course, have inquired the reason 
of decking herself so early. She therefore 
crept quietly out of bed, gathered up her 
clothes, and the necessary apparatus for 
bathing, and opening and closing the door 
gently behind her, slipped away to the 
brook side. 

As the days towards the beginning of 
August are already considerably shorten- 
ed, there was in the sky scarcely any light 
but that of the stars, which, in spite of her 
ignorance, she could not look upon with- 
out delight. Persons without woman’s 
feelings, or with hearts which never were 
alive to the finer impulses of nature, will 
scarcely be able to conceive the sympathy 
which Kate now felt with everything 


' around her. The love that bubbled up 


in her breast seemed to flood the whole 


circle of heaven and earth, and instinc- 
tively urged her to claim kindred, as it 
were, with the stars. Mute and distant as 
they were, she loved them tenderly, not 
in the least doubting that they also had 
hearts which in return yearned towards 
her. It isin this consists the delight of - 
love, that it appears to melt the whole 
universe into our nature, and us into the 
universe. There is no one object which 
absorbs our passion. We dove everything, 
from the trees that wave over our heads-to 
the speckled butterfly that floats noiseless- 
ly through the sunshine like a rich feather 
from the wings of seraphim. ‘ 

Arrived at the edge of the stream, Kate 
placed her clothes on one large flat boul- 
der, and sat down on another, just to mus- 
ter courage to enter the water. There was 
a delicious freshness in the air, and the 
morning’s breath, richly laden with fra- 
grance from the neighbouring meadows, 
played softly through the leaves, produc- 
ing that indistinct music which the imagi- 
nation fashions into melody, and endows 
with a strange spell over the heart: she 
now let down her hair which hung in dark 
masses over her shoulders, doffed her last 
garment, and laying it on the rest, plunged 
boldly into the water. 

With the advantage of this delicious 
brook Kate had learned to swim, and was 
pleasantly floating to and fro when her ear 
caught the sound of a footstep on the bank 
above. Striking out under the shadow of 
the elms where she could see. without 
being seen, she discovered, through the 
faint twilight, the figure of her unknown 
lover walking briskly along the pathway 
leading towards the lane and her father’s 
house. Her first impulse was to spring 
forth and call to him, but, immediately 
checking herself, she remained in perfect 
silence and concealment, delighted, how- 
ever, at his punctuality, as he was proceed- 
ing towards their place of meeting. Though 
eager to be with him, she continued swim- 
ming backward and forward for some time, 
enjoying the refreshing coolness of the 
water, and those strange and fantastic 
visions which waking dreamers delight in. 
Beheld at that moment, in the light of the 
infant dawn, her beautiful countenance 
bending over the glassy surface of the 
stream, would have recalled to mind that 
of some nymph of fabulous loveliness 


swimming in the cool recesses of Paphos 
2 . 
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or Ida. There is a more than regal splen- 
dour in the face of the woman who in- 
nocently feels that she is beloved, and lends 
the purity of her own heart to the object 
of her idolatry, As guile is far from her, 
she thinks not of its existence, and im- 
putes it least of all to him whom she en- 
tirely loves. Bitterness may come, but for 
the moment she is unconscious of its pre- 
sence in the world. Kate was so inex- 
pressibly happy, that for the mcment, she 
seemed to be floating through some stream 
of liquid joy instead of mere water. At 
length, however, she emerged upon the 
bank, and stood there like the small frag- 
ment of some white cloud, which the moon 
has impregnated with light. She then 
dressed somewhat hastily. 

Entering the cottage, Kate applied her- 
self to a duty which many we fear will 
cousider exceedingly unromantic. <A 
woman of purely poetical mould would 
have forgotten that lovers have appetites; 
but Kate was a creature of mere flesh and 
blood, and fancied that even the builders 
of castles in the air must eat and drink. 
She, therefore, filled a nice little basket 
with certain rude delicacies, which she had 
provided over night, and started towards 
the pit of assignation. 

The sun that morning had not, by any 
means, been so active as Kate, and was not 
yet up, though the whole orient gave 
ample signs of his approach. Vast Alps 
of saffron, crimson, and gold, lowering on 
either side of his track, met above, and 
formed the glowing portals of the morning; 
and if heaven was grand and beautiful, 
earth was no less so. Far and near, from 
fount to rivulet, rose tiny clouds of steam as 
from incense .censors. The buds and 
flowers gave their fragrance to the breeze, 
and the birds, the most. cheerful and pious 
of God’s creatures, sang their matins to 
the dawn. But, beneath that sky of bright- 
ness and splendour, there beat not a heart 
more joyous than Kate’s. 

Tripping lightly along, she shook at 
every step showers of pearls from the tall 
grass, which, had they been those of 
Ormus, she would scarcely have stooped to 
pick up, so proud and happy was she. 
Collier girls are remarkable for the rich- 
ness of their dress on Sundays and holi- 
days, and Kate, touse a pit phrase, “far 
outdid her marrows” in this particular. 
Her costume was absolutely extravagant, 


consisting of a rich dark green silk, 
with a pale blossomed-coloured handker- 
chief passing round the throat and tucked 
into the bosom in front. She had besides 
a handsome necklace, and brooch, and a 
fine Leghorn bonnet trimmed with pink 
ribbon. Thus dressed, Kate might have 
passed for anything but what she was, 
especially as her delicately-moulded figure 
seemed to impart a rare elegance to her 
attire, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE INTERVIEW BELOW. 


Tshall not describe the meeting of the 
lovers, or repeat the words they uttered, as 
wandering through the long galleries and 
corridors, and immense black halls, dry in 
part, and in part showering down rain, as 
from a sky of ebony, they gave utterance 
to the feelings then predominant in their 
minds. They both carried Jows or small 
pit candles in their hands; and Kate, for 
the first time, appeared to mark the won- 
der and grandeur of those subterranean 
abodes. Her happiness was now complete. 
She fancied they had a sort of world to 
themselves, and in her uncouth dialect was 
endeavouring to impart these new ideas 
to her lover, when she suddenly recollected 
that they had not break fasted. 

“ How stupid I am,” cried she, “ to keep 
talking to you all this time, and not offer- 
ing you anything to eat. I am sure you 
must be hungry. Iam very hungry my- 
self, so let us go back to the great room. 
I have left my basket there, and we can 
then set down and eat our bait.” 

“You are very kind and thoughtful, 
Kate,” answered her lover; “I had myself 
forgotten that we should require to eat, 
and have brought nothing, but you are far 
wiser and more provident than I.” 

“ Me wise!” cried Kate, “oh, that’s too 
good.” é 

“At all events, you are wise enough,” 
answered he, laughing, “to remember 
that we are human creatures, and that 
from time to time we need refreshment 
like other pecple.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that,” said Kate, 
“because I am obliged to remember it 
every day, and am not come without my 
basket, or I should be very badly off.” 
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So saying, she led the way back to the 
spacious hall in which the colliers usually 
take what they call their pit bait. Here 
there was a good-sized table, on which she 
placed more than a dozen small candles, 
which diffused a pleasant light, and occa~- 
sioned a sparkling glitter amid the angu- 
lar coal blocks of the roof which arched 
over them like masses of black crystal. 
Kate had brought with her a fine diaper 
napkin, which having spread upon the ta- 
ble, she garnished with sundry very nice 
things, among which the chief was a sin- 
ginhinnie, a delicate kneeded cake, of 
which the subterranean epicures are very 
fond. There were besides small rolls of 
fancy bread, with pats of nice fresh butter, 
and a-good piece of Cheshire cheese. 
Wine not being in fashion she had none of 
it, but, instead, a bottle of potent Burton 
ale, which frothed and sparkled like 
champagne. When she had displayed the 
whole contents of her basket, she sat down 
on a rough three-legged stool, and her 
lover, in singular pleasure and admiration, 
seating himself close by her, began to help 
himself to some of the good things which 
she had provided for him. 

“ Upon my word, Kate,” said he, as he 
tasted the singinhinnie; “this is delicious. 
I have never eaten anything so sweet in 
my life. Let me help you to a slice.” 

“Oh, no,” cried she, “I can eut for 
myself,” 

“ Nay, but you must allow me,” said he, 
“come, do sit down and let me assist.” 

. There is a sort of spell in eating food 
with a woman, because it create: assccia- 
tions of domesticity. Kate’s unknc wn lover 
felt this; and, as he sat by her side at the 
first meal’ they had ever eaten together, 
could not resist the conclusion that he had 
entered into a new compact with her. 
She had taken off her bonnet and laid it 
on the table, and as the light fell on her 
unshaded face, looked so magnificent in 
her happiness, that her companion felt 
greatly disturbed as he gazed upon her. 
Conscious of his own treacherous designs, 
he could not avoid reflecting that in the 
course of a few days those smiles and that 
aspect of triumphant innocence must dis- 
appear. Yet he preserved his self-com- 
mand, and as he received tlhe glass of 
foaming ale from her hand, drank gaily to 
her health and happiness. Kate's pleasure, 
though she partook of everything, seemed 


to consist entirely in serving him, which she 
did, however, not as an inferior, but as one 
who performs a labour of love, which 
elevates while it occupies. On no former 
occasion had her beauty appeared to so 
much advantage, for the heat of the pit, 
and the excitement of her imagination, had 
imparted fresh brightness to her eyes, and 
diffused over her whole countenance that 
purple light which constitutes the inexpli- 
cable charm of youth. Her figure seemed 
full, and, without trenching in the slightest 
on grace and delicacy, perfectly harmo- 
nised with the beauty of her neck and 
face, while her voice, to the last degree 
gentle and musical, completed the fasci- 
nation of her figure. 

When they had finished what we must 
call their breakfast, very much prolonged 
by an intermixture of talk, they rose, and 
proceeded to stroll once more through the 
works. In this world it too often happens 
that when the cup of joy seems absolutely 
running over, the hand of calamity is in- 
visibly bringing a very different draught 
towards our lips, For this reason, many 
ancient nations imagined that the gods 
were envious of human felicity, and 
snatched what with the poct we may 
denominate a fearful joy, ever expecting 
that grief and misfortune would suddenly 
appear in its train. What thoughts may 
have been in the mind of Kate's lover, fa- 
miliar as he was with the primitive theory 
of destiny, we will not undertake to de- 
cide, but for Kate herself, she felt the most 
boundless reliance on the future. It never 
occurred to her that mortals might be too 
happy, and that there is a sort of envy in 
nature which environs the sweetest flowers 
with thorns. t 

With candles in their hands, as before, 
they traversed new corridors, and sought 
the most recent workings, where the seam 
of coal suddenly growing wider, supplied 
an ample field for the architectural inge- 
nuity of the pit men, who, inspired by an 
innate sense of grandeur, gave form and 
regularity to the huge columns every- 
where left to support the immense masses 
of rock and earth overlying the mineral. 
Through such a place, no stranger, on 
whatever subject his thoughts might be 
bent, could walk without surprise and 
wonder. Kate’s Jover paused every now 
and then to admire the excavation, to 
which the presence of the young and beau- 
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tiful woman by his side imparted a ten- 
fold interest. 

At length, Kate became suddenly con- 
scious they were not alone. Behind one 
of the vast pillars before spoken of, she 
discovered the figure of a man, who re- 
treated and concealed himself as they ad- 
vanced. When she disclosed this fact to 
her lover, she observed that he became 
extremely agitated. 

“Are you quite sure, Kate,” inquired 
the lover, “that you saw any one?” 

“ Sure enough,” answered she; “though 
I don’t care two straws whoever he may 
be.” 

“But I do though,” returned he; and 
so saying, he darted round the pillars, 


where he ran bang against the person of 


whom he was in search. With singular 
dexterity the intruder snatched the light 
from his hand, and extinguishing it against 
the pillar, they were left in complete dark- 


ness, which enabled him to effect his es-~ 


cape. Kate now coming through a branch 
of the great corridor, they picked up the 
candle, and having relighted it, proceeded 
forward, wondering who and what the in- 
truder might be. Kate had her suspicions, 
but said nothing. 

At length they once more reached the 
great hall, and here, on a rude form, they 
sat down, and remained for awhile silent, 
Kate had never before felt so odd. Her 
tongue had been used to go at a great 
rate, but there was now something so ex- 
traordinary in her lover’s manner, that it 
quite bewildered her. Besides, for the 
first time he himself seemed averse to 
speak, and so they continued, now gazing 
at each other and now at the ground. 

“Supposing,” at length said the young 
man, “something should happen, I don’t 
mean now, but many months hence, to 
keep me away for a considerable time 
from this part of the country. What 
would you say to it, Kate?” 

“ Oh, I should go mad,” answered she. 
* T am sure of that.” ; 

“What! couldn’t you put faith in me?” 

“ What do you mean?” inquired Kate. 

“Imean,” said he, “couldn’t you believe 
that I would come back, and love you as I 
do now?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed she, “you would 
never come back if once you went away, 
so you mustn't go at all.’ It frightens me 
to think of your going. I wouldn't for the 





world be always left with the folks who 
work in coal pits.” 

At this moment she heard a stifled 
groan at no great distance, which made 
her uneasy, though this time she resolved 
to say nothing about it. Her lover now 
adroitly changed the conversation, and at 
length rose to go. He trembled a little, 
however; at last, he sail: 

“T’ve often thought, Kate, that I have 
never given you anything, and I should 
like to do so.” 

e “Not given me anything!” exclaimed 
she. ‘ Why have you not given me your- 
self? Isit then not true that you love me?” 

“Tt is, indeed, most true that I love you, 
but it is the custom you know for persons 
to make presents to the women they love.” 

“Oh, I know no such thing,” answered 
Kate, “ and don’t want any presents. I 
only want to see you every day, so if you 
wish to please me come oftener.” 

The stranger seemed somewhat discon- 
certed, and at length said, with unusual 
solemnity, “:Well, I must go.” 

“Of course you must,” answered she, 
“but not just yet. It will be sometime 
before the people come to their work. It 
can’t be five o'clock.” 

“ Dear Kate,” exclaimed he, “ time has 
passed pleasantly with us, and therefore 
it appears short, but it is past six.” 

‘Oh! dear,” exclaimed Kate, “ that is 
unlucky, for my father and the other folks 
will be here presently, and we’ shall hard- 
ly be able to miss them even now.” 

They then proceeded towards the shaft, 
ascended the ladder, and having reached 
what may be called the first landing-place, 
saw a man leaning against the second lad- 
der with a large stick in his hand. Kate 
knew him in a moment. 

“Friend,” said the stranger, “stand 
aside and let us pass.” ; 

“I shan't,” said the man, “unless you 
make me!” 

“You had better,” said the stranger, 
quietly. 

“ No, I hadn’t,” answered the man; “ and 
I won't!” 

“Richard,” cried Kate, going up to him; 
“how is this, what do you want with us?” 

“Nothing,” replied he, doggedly; “ but 
I’m in my place, and he isn’t.” 

“No, it is not your place there at the 
ladder,” said she. 

In answer he only applied to her an op- 














probrious epithet, but, before he could con- 
clude his speech, the stranger struck him 
in the face, and a conflict commenced. 
Richard was a tall powerful man, had the 
advantage of a stick, and was, besides, 
animated by revenge. The stranger, 
though smaller, was firmly built and full of 
energy. 

The landing-place was narrow and some- 
what sloping, and as they grappled with 
each other, the unpractised feet of Kate's 
lover slipped, and they went rolling toge- 
ther down a depth of five and twenty feet. e 
Without uttering a single exclamation the 
girl descended after them, and found both 
cut and bleeding; but still grappling each 
other and fighting on the ground: as she 
was about to throw herself between them, 

“Keep away,” cried Richard, “or I'll 
fell you to the ground!” He then dealt his 
adversary a blow on the head, which ap- 
peared to have closed his accounts with 
this world, for his hands relaxed their hold, 
and falling back, he lay stretched motion- 
less on the earth. Kate had, fortunately, 
left a lamp burning in a niche at the foot 
of the ladder. Richard immediately dis- 
appeared. 

Once more alone with her lover, with 
unusual courage and resolution, she ex- 
amined the wound he had received, and 
finding it not to be severe, though the 
blow had sufficed to stun him for a moment, 
she ran to fetch a little water, and having 
presently brought him to himself, pressed 
his escape up the ladder. He was extremely 
faint, and his ideas were still confused and 
wandering. Kate, who perceived this, ap- 
prehensive he might fall back and be pre- 
cipitated down the shaft, went first, and 
insisted on his giving her his hand, by 
which she led him safely to the top. Then 
looking carefully around, and discovering 
a group of colliers in the distance, she felt 
how difficult it would be to escape detec- 
tion. The party she dreaded, when it 
first caught her eye, was walking over an 
eminence, but she knew they would soon 
have to descend into a hollow, and when 
they had disappeared in it, she emerged 
from the pit, her lover following, and made 
off towards a small copse which stood'a 
little to the right, beyond the limit of the 
late conflagration. Just before they reached 
it, her companion, who had lost much 
blood, staggered and fell senseless to the 
ground, 
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Kate, ready witted and gifted with much 
strength, lifted him in her arms and carried 
him into the copse, where, seating herself 
on the ground, she placed his head on her 
lap, untied his hankerchief, unbuttoned his 
shirt-collar, and endeavoured with a little 
moss and earth to staunch the blood which 
poured fast from the wound in his head. 
Most young women would have been 
greatly alarmed under such circumstances; 
but Kate had witnessed explosions in the 
pits, and accidents of all kinds, fractures, 
mutilations, and even deaths. She was, 
therefore, cool and collected, though, on 
many accounts, exceedingly anxious for 
his coming to himself, that she might join 
her father and mother, who she knew would 
now begin to be frightened at her absence, 
but, of course, the idea of leaving him in 
such a situation was altogether out of the 
question. It accordingly never occurred 
to her. She kept looking eagerly in his 
face, watching for the return of his natural 
colour, which came by degrees. But when 
he opened his eyes, and looked up into her 
face, she observed first a strange glow, and 
then a very painful expression. What 
caused these changes Kate could not di- 
vine. She was unacquainted with the 
state of his mind. She never suspected 
that he meant to leave her—to cast her 
away—to treat her like a toy—broken and 
rendered useless. All she knew was, that 
she loved him with an entire love, utterly 
devoid of selfishness, and of everything 
else that could render it despicable. It is 
true that she knew not the meaning of 
sentiment—that poetry and romance had 
done nothing for her; that she was a mere 
simple, untutored girl, under the sway of 
the humblest notions and simplest feelings 
in the world. To her, therefore, he ap- 
peared all truth and sincerity; and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, as she looked 
down into his, was that of immeasurable 
contentment and perfect sincerity. It had 
never occurred to her that the wish to 
deceive or betray could ever spring up in 
his mind. She poured her soul round him, 
therefore, as the mother pours her soul 
round her infant, in unspeakable innocence 
and reliance. Much of this her lover dis- 
covered, as he perused her features bend- 
ing over him in the mild light of evening. 
Hitherto he had entertained, as was, of 
course, very proper, a strong conviction of 
his own superiority. He was a gentleman, 
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and Kate was, as the reader knows, a poor 
collier wench, bred under ground, igno- 
rant of reading and writing, absolutely 
helpless and hopeless in the world’s eyes. 
But for all that, it now appeared there 
was something in her—something which 
neither circumstances nor fortune can give, 
and which confers on those who possess it 
a strength and a beauty of character ex- 
ceedingly uncommon—unwavering faith. 

Having plighted her troth to him, she 
had no misgivings. Had the idea of his 
treachery been suggested to her by another, 
she would have treated it with as much 
scorn as if any one would have endeavour- 
ed to persuade her that the sun would 
cease to rise. To her mind both were ab- 
solute impossibilities. 

It would have been a pleasant thing to 
have had to relate, that the man she 
loved was worthy of her confidence, but 
truth must be told. After all that had 
passed, he lay there with his head in her 
lap, looking up into her eyes, and medita- 
ting all the while on the plan he had form- 
ed of deserting her for ever. Of course he 
had viewed her all along as a light and 
frivolous girl, ignorant, rude, wild; in fact, 
as we have already said, a savage. He 
reckoned, confidently, on being able to 
shake her off without a pang, and thought, 
if he thought at all, that the affair would 
terminate by her drowning herself in some 
brook, or jumping down headlong iato 
some deserted shaft, as many young 
women do when they find themselves de- 
graded and betrayed.- He was not pre- 
pared for the looks which Kate now cast 
upon him, before which his mind quailed, 
whilst his conscience put forth the sharpest 
sting he had evér felt. It had never oc- 
curred to him that ignorance and poverty 
could exercise so powerful a sway over his 
mind as he now felt that they did. Kate 
believed that she had established herself 
firmly in his heart, and her undoubting 
trust disturbed his calculations, Besides, 
her beauty, like that of the heavens above 
them, seemed infinitely serene and pure, 
and he murmured, though not loud enough 
to be heard—* By heavens she has con- 
quered!’’ Still he was resolved to make 
one effort more, and raising himself with a 
sudden motion, drew forth a purse filled 
with gold and said, “ Kate, you must take 
this.” 


“What for?” inquired she. 

“ For!—for!—for!” answered he. 

“ Aye—what for!” she repeated. “Why 
should you give memoney?” 

“To buy yourself something, Kate.” 

“Oh! I don’t want money for that,” 
answered she; “I can get all. I want to 
buy things. Don’t offer me money—it 
vexes me. It looks as if you did not love 
me!” 

Her lover shrugged his shoulders, and 
returned the purse to his pocket; then 
throwing his arms about her, he pressed 
her earnestly to his breast, wished her 
good-night, he could not say good-bye, 
and, after shaking hands again and again, 
and kissing her affectionately, he turned 
away to leave her. 

“You are weak,” said Kate, *‘ let me go 
along with you a little way? Iam afraid 
you will faint again.” 

“No,” said he; “I feel quite well now. 
Good night—God bless you!” 

And with these words he left her, 
making his way as fast as.he could out of 
the copse, where she stood gazing after 
him in a state of ecstasy. 


(To be continued.) 





“RUSSELL: A TALE OF THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES II.’* 


We have often had the satisfaction of 
reviewing the works of fiction of that inde- 
fatigable writer, G. P. R. James, and each 
time with the fear of discovering some 
evidence of his being worn out. In the 
present novel, all who may have enter- 
tained similar opinions, will be agreeably 
disappointed, for we can assure our readers, 
that “ Russell” is one of his best efforts. 
He has chosen a period which, though oc- 
casionally dwelt upon, has -not been ex- 
hausted, and instead of tiring our patience 
by a long account of historical events, 
plunges at once into the tale, and interests 
us in the characters, 

The name itself tells much of the story. 
During the period when the second Charles 
occupied the throne, many events occurred 
of the greatest importance to the prospe- 
rity of England. Freed from the partial 
restraint in which it had been held by the 
Puritans, the whole nation, on the acces- 
sion of Charles, plunged into the most 
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outrageous excesses; it would seem, as if 
civilisation were leaving our land, .and 
riot and confusion taking its place. 

The story commences a short time after 
that fearful Popish plot, which made so 
many orphans and widows in England. 
When the nation, seized with madness, 
listened with the utmost credulity to the 
fabrications of the worst of villains, and 
innocent bluod flowed in a stream upon 
the scaffold, this gave rise to many 
fearful yet interesting events. Some fortu- 
nate persons, who were accused of partici- 
p2tion in the “treason,” escaped, and re- 
mained abroad during the popular fury, 
which was partly encouraged by a vicious 
section of the court. The estates of the 
persons who thus fled were confiscated, 
and made over, for a consideration, by the 
despicable monarch, to those who could 
give the necessary douceur. It is upon 
two of these events that the story is found- 
ed. Sir William Ellerton being accused 
escaped to the continent; his wife, after 
vainly seeking his pardon here, sought the 
intervention of the French king; the estates 
were seized and made over to the Earl of 
Virepont, whose greatest fault was a ra: 
pacious and never satisfying love of pro- 
perty. Gertrude, the daughter of the ban- 
ished baronet, is loft in England under the 
protection of an old nurse, and lives se- 
cluded and unknown in a cottage. The 
story opens at this point, when Lord Al- 
cester, having seen her by accident, falls 
in love, or pretends to do, with the “ blue 
eyed maid of the cottage,” and uses every 
means in his power to obtain her. The 
plot is extremely complicated; during his 
attempts many very interesting and excit- 
ing scenes occur. The character of the 
juggler, who acts a very prominent part, 
is worked out with admirable effect. Pur- 
suit, escape, and capture, and again escape, 
and various other events, occupy the first 
volume, which is as exciting as any reader 
could wish. 

The rest of the novel is more occupied 
with the working out of the plot by which 
the noble and the good Lord William Rus- 
sell lost his life. The character of this 
eminent nobleman is well worked out. 
From his first introduction into the story 
to his death on the scaffold, you discover 
the patriot, the man whose name is revered 
by all parties for his uncompromising love 
of country and his unimpeachable charac- 
ter. His name has given an historic pres- 


tige to the house of Bedford, which will 
last as long as virtue is honoured in Eng- 
land. James has done service to the 
cause of truth by introducing him into his 
novel, and thus bringing this great man 
again before the public. 

The character of Gertrude Ellerton is 
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one of James's most happy efforts in des- 
cribing a woman. ‘There is more earnest- 
ness and deptlrin her, than we generally. 
find in his heroines, and she interests you. 
But James’s great forte is in the descrip- 
tion of scenery and houses, banquets and 
revels. Here he is at home; he pours 
forth, in a flood of rich and melodious lan- 
guage, his feelings and ideas, and preserves 
the attention of the reader wherever he 
leads him. Be it the palace or the cot- 
tage, he is equally happy. The descrip- 
tion of the life lead by Gertrude in her 
quiet cottage is admirable. The scene 
where she is described sitting spinning and 
talking to her nurse is very natural—the 
old woman is especially so. 

We cannot of course attempt to give a 
sketch of the plot. To do it effectually 
would far exceed our limits; a short one 
would be as distasteful to our readers as 
to the author. Besides, it completely des- 
troys the interest of the work, if you give 
the cream of it. 

We have before mentioned the juggler; 
he is not of course what he at first appears, 
but who he in reality is we must leave 
to our readers to discover. Wherever he 
is introduced, his character is well sus- 
tained. From his first appearance at Lord 
Alcester’s house to the end, it is well sup- 
ported. Our interest increases as we ad¢ 
vance. After dwelling with pleasure on 
his performances in the great hall, we 
again find him the same evening, wounded 
and weary, seeking shelter in Gertrude’s 
cottage. He astonishes every one by his 
minute acquaintance with their history, 
and discovers people under their greatest 
disguises. The evening in the cottage is ~ 
well depicted. Following his career, we 
find him concealed by the heroine and her 
nurse in an old closet; from thence, over- 
hearing Lord Alcester’s infamous propo- 
sals, he startles the nubleman by practising 
that wonderful art—ventriloquism. Then 
follows the escape of Gertrude, by the jug- 
gler’s assistance, from the watch set by her 
aristocratic admirer. The pursuit which 
follows is exciting; the blunder of the pur- 
suing party at the cross-roads, the scene at 
the village fair when Lord Alcester at- 
tempts to arrest the juggler, are all ad- 
mirably worked out. But we must not 
pursue his career further, or we should be 
compelled to neglect other important per 
sonages. 

Gertrude’s real lover, Lord Francis, son 
of the Karl of Virepont, the man who un- 
justly possessed her father’s property, is 
an average character; he interests you 
brt not deeply, There are, however, many 
nea in his character to picase, particu- 

arly towards the latter part of the story, 
when he acts admirably towards his father, 
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and thaws the heart of the old man, whose 
avarice had frozen up every avenue to his 
affections. Dick Myrtle is a jolly sort of 

ersonage, with whom you feel somewhat 
interested; he is a bluff sort of an Eng- 
lishman, with plenty of courage and tact, 
and is always ready to be found on the 
right opportunity. 

Lord Alcester, one of the prime movers 
in these scenes, and one who causes many 
of the troubles, is a man whose natural 
good qualities have been almost entirely 
obscured, or rather buried, beneath a load 
of vice and fully, acquired by his residence 


at the vicious court of Charles IL. His , 


character is consistent throughout, and 
although you despise and dislike the man, 
he gradually awakens some sort of inte- 
rest in him; you perceive that most of his 
vices are caused by an unwillingness to be 
considered foiled by a mere peasant girl, 
for he is not acquainted with the rank of 
the object of his unlawful love. He at the 
time is living with Henrietta Compton, a 
young woman whom he has contrived to 
inveigle from her home by the promise of 
marriage, which as soon as he has her in 
his power he forgets to perform. She acts 
a prominent part in the drama, and keeps 
up her character. 

We confess, however, that although this 
novel is deeply interesting throughout, we 
were much more amused by the private 
portions of the novel, we mean those that 
are not mixed up with the history of the 
period; we prefer fiction in which these 
scenes merely incidentally occur. The 
interest then is more fixed upon the dra- 
matis persons, with those who are direct - 
ly concerned in the story, and not so much 
with historic characters. James, however, 
has a singular power of casting a fascina- 
tion around whatever he attempts to des- 
cribe, and he has succeeded in the present 
instance. “ Russell” is a novel that will 
be read far and wide, and which will de- 
servedly add to the reputation of this ac- 
complished writer. e have read nearly 
every novel that he has written, and we 
can say without hesitation that from be- 
ginning to end there is not one objection- 
able phrase. These are works that may 
safely be placed in the hands of women of 
all ages aid ranks; and we are particular- 
ly rejoiced to find, that in this age, when 
French novels are so fashionable, Mr. 
James has preserved himself free from 
the taint. We have ever admired him, 
and spoken well of his fictions: we trust 
we may often be called upon to do so, for 
it affords us always the greatest pleasure 
to recommend a good work to our readers. 


TO THE LADY 


BY JOHN EDMUND READE. 


eR HEH 


I. 

I have sought happiness! the shadow raised 
That hath eluded, that I have not found: 
I have been one with nature, but, alas! 
She could not fill the aching void that was- 
My being; on the setting suns I gazed, 
Yearning to sink like them with glory 

crowned. 
They faded from me, and I felt alone. 
The winds came to me with a music tone, 
And passed: the chords of poetry, the name 
That I might laurel with a deathless name, 
Were mine; alas! it blooms but on the grave; 
The cypress o’er the living bard doth wave: 
No voice of flattery soothes his dreamless rest, 
Fame, love, and happiness alike a jest. 


Il. 

Oh! I have dreamed of beauty such as eye 

Never embodied—forms of grace that never 

Stepped from the living marble,or were hued 

By painter’s hand; and in the solitude 

Of woods and rocks I have,with the endeavour 

Of strong imagination, nurtured forms 

Such as the poet’s lonely bosom warms; 

For then I had not met and gazed on thee! 

Was it a vision or reality 

That flying moment? did I bend the knee, 

And didst thou hear at last? and, looking in 

The idolatrous heart of him poured out before 
thee, 

Give to the worshipper thou mad’st adore 
thee, 

Love that e’en hope had scarce aspired to win. 


m. 

Joy is a flashing moment—seen ere gone; 
Thou wert its living spirit—those soft eyes 
In their deep-seeing light have in me shone: 
That voice breathed in mine ear its melodies, 
Forget me, if thou wilt! let others pour 
Themselves away before thee, and adore 
In thee the form of beauty and of grace: 
Thou canst not take from me what thou hast 

given. 
Remembrances that death shall not efface, 
Enduring here; rays, such as azure heaven 
Casts on the desert till its arid face 
Becomes the beautiful! Yea, this shall be, 
Ev’n this cold line of lasting memory, 
Record of love when both shall be no more. 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE FIFTY 
YEARS AGO, AND ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES. 


Weary traveller, have a care 
Of robber’s quick surprise ; 
Youthful traveller, beware 
Of woman’s glancing eyes.—Old Song. 


Night had fallen; the crescent moon rode 
high in the heavens; a rough wind was 
loose, which roved blustering over a wide 
heath, shaking off the withered bells that 
still clung to the stems of the delicate 


shrubs that clothe the moors so richly, and 


making havoc among the brown leaves 
that here and there clung steadily to the 
oak, The boughs of the stately firs bowed 
gracefully to the blast, while the bright 
holly crackled cheerily with its vigorous 
leaves. 

A wild wind it was, and ranged above as 
well as below; the sky was overcast with 
vapoury clouds, which were sometimes 
swept from the mvon’s disc, leaving her a 
clear sea of light to ride in, with the few 
bright stars that kept watch near her, 
while the silver-tipped clouds formed a 
belt on all sides, Sometimes the wanton 
wind rushing with unspent violence broke 
up the unsubstantial barrier, drove the 
scattered fragments into one mass, and im- 
pelled it over the recently clear space, 
blotting out the azure sea, and only allow- 
ing a faint light from the moon to struggle 
through the thinner portions of the cloud. 
Those were no days of travelling by 
steam, of running races with time: the 
world jogged on in a good old-fashioned 
way; and a journey from one end of the 
kingdom to the other was an epoch in an 
ordinary man’s life, not as now a common 
after-breakfast excursion. The dear old 
mail, antiquated as hoops and farthingales, 
who is so iron-hearted as not to give a 
sigh to the memory of its cheerful bugle 
and strong horses dashing gaily through 
the night. 

But it is not with it that we have to do— 
he with whom we travel is a gallant, 
mounted on a strong and handsome steed, 
booted and spurred, and with a substantial 
valise attached to his saddle, which seems 
to show that he is either very independent, 
or not over rich. His broad-brimmed hat 
shades a young and handsome face; he 
rides with perfect ease; and, as he follows 
the beaten track, every now and then he 
trolls forth a snatch of a song in a full 
rich voice that mingled cheerily with the 
night wind. 

Edward Sutton, though he had enjoyed 
the then unusual indulgence of visiting the 
south of Europe, viewed with the pleasure 
of a novice the sweet scenery of his native 
land, nowhere more beautiful, perhaps, 

NO. 1379. 


than in the county he was now traversing 
—heathy, sea-washed, Hampshire. 

But the night is wearing on, the moon 
is hid behind a temporary veil, and the 
road passing from the heath is leading 
through two high banks. Our traveller, re- 
called from his airy fancies by this change 
in the scene, pauses to see if there be any 
sign of human habitation near; he glances 
around to no purpose, and as there is no 
choice of roads, enters the lane. The 
wind whistled more wildly than ever 
through the tall trees that crowned the 
banks, and his thoughts turned to home 
with its cheerful remembrances; thence 
they as naturally strayed to the object of 
his present journey, and a strange object 
it was; he was bound for Devonshire, by 
his father’s desire, for the express purpose 
of winning a wife. He was an open- 
hearted fellow, and though he had some 
slight compunctions at the idea of going 
on a visit for the express purpose of falling 
in love, he thought the amusement would 
probably be very pleasant; at all events 
such objections as he offered were over- 
ruled by his father; and he had set out full 
of hope and ‘fancy-free,’ determined if pos- 
sible to comply with the paternal request, 
and woo and win the fair unknown, pre- 
viously stipulating, however, that the lady’s 
choice should be perfectly unbiassed. As 
he road leisurely along, with the reins 
thrown loosely on his horse’s neck, his 
thoughts were wandering to flower en- 
amelled Devon, and busy with the lady in 
whom he had so strange an interest. Often 
had they been emp!oyed on the same sub- 
ject before; and sometimes he had fancied 
tke damsei tall, and sparkling with a brow 
fit foranimperial diadem—sometimes as an 
airy creature with long light ringlets, shad- 
ing a face of the most winning loveliness; 
but now the vision wore a homelier, but a 
dearer character—he dreamt of a cheerful 
room, a spreed table, and a woman, all his 
own, waiting his return. 

So fully was he occupied with these 
imaginings that he did not for a few 
moments perceive that his horse was 
pricking up his ears, and evincing signs of 
apprehended danger. Sutton, at first, 
could discern nothing, but he knew his 
horse too well not to be aware that there 
was some reason for his alarm; he accord- 
ingly patted his neck and allowed him to 
advance according to his pleasure. They 
proceeded a few paces in this manner, but 
looking steadfastly into the night, Edward 
thought he could perceive some dark 
object in his pathway. ‘Ihe next moment 
his suspicions were confirmed, for the 
moon once again shone forth and showed 
a party of men, to all appearance engaged 
in a scuffle; our traveller straightway dis- 
mounted, secured his horse to the stump 
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of a tree, and grasping his pistols and 
a heavy riding whip, advanced cautiously, 
shaded by the pendant bushes; now he 
could hear the dull sounds of blows varied 
by a sharper note when one was parried; 
now the heavy breathing of the comba- 
tants; and, climbing up the bank, he saw 
that a man with his back against the op- 
posite side was keeping at bay three ruf- 
fians who were assailing him with knotted 
sticks. 

“Come, come, squire,” shouted a voice, 
“this ll never do—give up your shiners 
like a gentleman, or by —— I'll finish you 
off like a dog.” 

Edward shuddered, for he heard the 
sound of cocking a pistol, and he grasped 
his own convulsively. 

“Never,” shouted the assailed; * shoot 
me if you like, cowards as ye are. But 
I'll be dead as a stone before any money 
of mine shall go to feed your vile car- 
cases!” 

“Your blood be upon your own head, 
then,’’ muttered the ruffian, raising his 
piece. 

“Scoundrel, stop! for heaven’s sake!’ 
shouted a strange voice; and a powerful 
blow struck down the raised arm, and the 
pistol went off without effect. 

All turned at once to the new comer, 
and blows fell about his ears in quick suc- 
cession, but they were returned with in- 
terest; the system of the attack was gone, 
and after a few moments the ruffians took 
to their heels, not, however, before Ed- 
ward had received very earnest marks of 


their displeasure at his interference. When~ 


the moon again shone forth he stoqd alone 
with the gentleman, whom he had so op- 
portunely rescued. He was a tall man, 
rather beyond the middle age, but full of 
vigour. He was much exhausted by the 
late conflict, and it was some time before 
he could gather breath enough to speak. 

“Tough work this,” he said, at length, 
wiping his forehead, from which the blood 
was streaming. ‘“ Upon my word, sir, I 
am mightily obliged to you—the scoun- 
drels—I shouldn’t have had much chance 
with ’em but for your assistance. I hope 
they havn’t hurt you—those knotted sticks 
are confounded things. Serves me right 
for coming out without my pistols. Just 
been to call on my neighbour, Sir Charles 
Wingrove. Very deeply indebted to you, 
sir. Don’t think I have the honour of 
your acquaintance?” 

“No, sir. I was riding through the 'ane 
when the sound of the scuffle attracted 
first my horse and then me. I am a 
stranger in this part of the country.” 

“ Believe me, Mr. Stranger,” said the 
squire, grasping his hand, “Iam for ever 
indebted to you— but with your permission 
we'll be stirring. These knaves may come 
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back, and I have no stomach for more of 
their company—besides, the women will 
be anxious. Come on, my lad, we shall 
both be better for some supper; but where’s 
your horse—did you not say you were 
riding?” 

Edward replied in the affirmative, and 
having released his good steed, pressed his 
new friend to mount. 

“Tut, tut!” said the sturdy old man; 
“twenty years ago I'd have thrashed a 
round dozen of such churls. Well, well; 
you’re a capital fellow, and my wife may 
thank you that she has not put on her 
weeds a year or so too soon.” 

In spite of his cheery tones, the old man 
could not conceal certain contortions of 
the frame, which betrayed uncontrollable 
uneasiness, and Edward so earnestly press- 
ed his offer that he at last consented to fill 
the empty saddle. Walking by his side, 
Sutton maintained a desultory conversa- 
tion, though he was sensible of a racking 
headache. He made no difficulty of ac- 
cepting his new friend’s hospitality for the 
night; he took occasion to inform him of 
his name and of his destination, though 
from the peculiar nature of his visit he 
avoided mentioning other names; in re- 
turn, he learnt that bis companion’s name 
was Ralph Mayhew, that his house was 
not far off; that his son was away with his 
regiment; and he had only his wife and 
daughter, though they were at present en- 
livened by a-visit from his niece, and such 
conversation brought them to the gate of 
a pleasure ground. Here Edward would 
have taken ae but to this Mr. Mayhew 
would by no means consent, and his com- 
panion was not sorry to accept his hospi- 
tality, especially as the rain had begun to 
fall, and the next town was ten miles off. 
So they passed the gate, and proceeding 
up a path girt by spreading trees, arrived 
before a low arched doorway. As soon as 
they reached this haven, the door was 
opened and two young ladies came forth, 
who had evidently been on the look out for 
Mr. Mayhew’s return. 

“Why, papa,” said the latter of the two, 
patting the neck of the weary steed, “ is 
this Charles’ horse? We were quite 
frightened about you; it was very thought- 
ful of him to mount you, for really Bul- 
lock’s Lane is hardly safe.” 

“So I found, Nell; and but for the in- 
tervention of Mr. Sutton here, your old 
father would hardly have been able to 
dance at your wedding.” 

So 6 he turned to Edward, who, 
being a little in the rear, had escaped the 
notice of the ladies. ‘This introduction 
naturally gave rise to earnest inquiries as 
to what had happened. The unusual de- 
lay brought forth Mrs. Mayhew from the 
parlour, and it was some time before their 
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excitement subsided sufficiently for them 
to hear a quiet account of the matter. 

When they understood the real state of 
the case, and how opportune Edward’s 
assistance had been, their eyes turned upon 
him with such gratitude and edmiration 
that he could only smile, while the ready 
blood mounted to his cheek at being com- 
pelled to listen to his own praises. 

Presently Mrs. Mayhew, a comely gentle- 
woman in the early autumn of her days, 
dressed her husband’s wounds, the chief of 
which was a deep cut on the forehead, not, 
however, before she had satisfied herself 
that Edward’s injuries were not of a seri- 
ous nature; both gentlemen were early 
sent to bed, and, though he bore up brave- 
ly, Edward was not sorry to betake him- 
self thither. 

Country folks are not early risers, at 
least, it is not generally the case; and 
though it was full nine o’clock before Ed- 
ward made his appearance next morning, 
he found the breakfast-room still empty, 
though a tempting display of crockery 
ware, bread, butter, ham, &c., clearly in- 
dicated that a meal was in contemplation. 
He was looking out of a window at a wide 
prospect of undulating landscape when a 
lady entered by another; it was Constance, 
Mr. Mayhew’s niece. Edward had thought 
her marvellously pretty on the previous 
evening, but now he was surprised at the 
extreme elegance of her motions. She ad- 
dressed him in a friendly manner, inquir- 
ing after his wounds; a little conversation 
very agreeable to both ensued, and it 
seemed a very short time when Mrs, 
Mayhew and the rest of the family en- 
tered the room. 

The squire, who appeared ,with a ban- 
dage round his head, shook Edward hearti- 
ly by the hand, and earnestly bade him 
welcome, declaring at the same time that 
it would certainly be unsafe for him to ride 
again so soon. 

Edward laughed, but Mrs. Mayhew put- 
ting on a grave countenance, pronounced 
that he was feverish, “besides,” she said, 
“Mr. Sutton is too generous not to allow 
us some opportunity of showing him our 
sense of the immense service he has ren- 
dered us.” 

As the younger ladies joined in this re- 
quest, Sutton bowed in acknowledgment. 
and not unwillingly consented to accept 
their hospitality for that day at least. 
They were still discoursing, and Edward 
was every minute strengthening the good 
opinion already formed of him, when, 
through the same window by which Con- 
stance had entered, the figure of a young 
man was seen; he bowed, and seemed to 
be asking permission to enter. Mrs. May- 
hew beckoned him tocome in. At the sight 
of a stranger he bowed again, but the next 


moment going up to Edward, exclaimed, 
grasping his hand—“ Why, Sutton, my 
oe of good- fellows, how are you—where 

id you come from—how have you been 
since we parted at Dover?” 

Edward cordially replied; and it was 
soon explained to the wondering hosts 
that he and Sir Charles Wingrove, the 
new-arrival, had travelled over the conti- 
nent with the same tutor. This announce- 
ment gave general satisfaction, and Sir 
Charles insisted that Edward should not 
leave the county without paying him a 
visit. Everything was most agreeably ar- 
ranged, Mr. Mayhew insisted on retaining 
him for at least a week longer; and a plea- 
sant time they had of it. The spring was 
just breaking, some of the frail flowers 
that first part the dank earth were opening 
their bells; the blue violet sighed under 
her leafy covering; the snowdrops hung 
like ivory from their fresh green stems, 
while the crocus drank the moisture in his 
deep cup, and the almond tree was clothed 
with its pale, fragrant blossoms—not less 
fresh than the season were the hearts of 
the young people who wandered together, 
abandoning themselves to all the luxury of 
enjoyment. 

Oh! those spring days! passing sweet 
and passing short! It wanted even less 
penetration in such matters than Sutton 
possessed to discover that Miss Mayhew 
and his friend were affianced lovers, even 
had not her mother considerately afforded 
him the information; her cousin then na- 
turally fell to his share, and her sweet low 
voice lent such a charm to all she said; her 
mind was so well stored yet so cheerful in 
its tone, that Sutton began to feel more 
than ever disinclined to prosecute his 
journey into Devonshire, and very much 
disposed to avail himself of the pressing 
invitation of his friend to come down again 
for some shooting in the autumn. 

A fortnight had worn itself out, and the 
lovers took longer walks than ever, seem- 
ing to forget that the world held aught 
besides themselves, but when Constance 
playfully spoke of recalling them, Sutton 
so earnestly pleaded for a little indulgence 
that it was no wonder that she could not 
refuse. 

“Oh,’’ he said on one occasion, “ you 
would not surely shorten their happiness— 
brighter hours than shall ever again shine 
on them, be their wedded life never so 
happy.” 

And Edward sighed, for he thought of 
his expectant wife in Devonshire. 

“May I ask the reason of so deep a 
sigh, Mr. Sutton?” asked Constance, smil- 


ing. 

“Tell me,” returned Edward earnestly, 
after a moment’s silence, “is it not hard 
that a man's choice should be interfered 
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with in the dearest of his earthly interests 
—the selection of a wife?” 

“ Most decidedly,” returned she, warmly, 
“but harder still for the woman—what 
chance of happiness has she with a man 
who begins by regarding her not only 
with indifference, but as a burden rigorous- 
ly imposed upon him?” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed Edward, fer- 
vently; then, ina few minutes, he added, 


“T set out on my journey, by the desire of 


my parents, to bring home a wife of their 
choosing, not that they ever saw her, but 
only it was a kind of compact between our 
fathers years ago; but, upon my word, my 
feelings have altered so much upon this 
subject since I left London, that I—no— 
I'll tell my father—it’s a preposterous idea 
—Iil go ae to-morrow—yet—but don’t 
you think that would be the best plan, 
Miss Constance?” 

“T don’t know,” returned she, coldly. 

Edward was silent—he felt miserable. 

“Yes,” he said, moodily, “that’s the 
only way. I'll go back tu-morrow.” 

“Without giving the lady a chance?” 
said Constance, with a forced smile. 

“Tt is impossible I could love her!” 

“But very likely she is pretty and 
amiable.” 

“If she were the loveliest of created 
beings, I could not love her. No, no, lama 
ruined man. My poor father, it is his pet 
scheme; but I won't marry where I do not 
love—no, no. Oh, Miss Mayhew, pity me, 
I am of all men the most miserable. What 
can I do?” 

“Call me by my right name,” said Con- 
stance, who to judge from the expression 
of her countenance, was not in a much 
more enviable state of mind. 

“Ts not your name Miss Mayhew? I beg 
your pardon, I never heard you called any- 
thing but Constance; what is your name?” 

“My name is Johnson,” returned his 
companion. 

* Johnson!” exclaimed Edward, in as- 
tonishment, “not Johnson of Burnie Lodge, 
Devon?” 


“ Yes!” said Constance, surprised at his 


vehemence. 


“Then, why, is it not wonderful, is it 


not quite providential? Oh! Constance, 
Constance, my heart will break with hap- 
piness.”’ 


Miss Johnson, greatly astonished at this 
address, withdrew to a safe distance, and 
glanced with surprise at the impassioned 


speaker. 


“Tam the happiest fellow in existence,” 


continued he, with unabated eagerness; 


“ speak to me, Constance, thou loveliest of 


created beings; tell me if you would not 
have me die—tell me that it is not impossi- 
ble for you to love me.” 

“ Really, Mr. Sutton, this is most extra- 


ordinary conduct. You see me separated 
from my friends, and you take the oppor- 
tunity of addressing me in this very 
strange manner;’’ and as she spoke she 
cast a distressed look at the distant figures 
of the lovers. 

“Pardon me, pardon, I entreat you!” 
said Edward, with a downcast look; “ ex- 
cess of joy almost turned my brain, but 
your coldness has restored me, lean only 
entreat your indulgence.” 

There was a certain ‘ pique’ in his man- 
ner that greatly surprised his companion, 
and they resumed their walk in uncom- 
fortable silence; in a few minutes, however, 
Edward’s constitutional good temper pre- 
vailed, and he said with a smile: 

“Do acknowledge at least, that it is a 
singular coincidence.’’ 

* What?” asked Constance, in surprise. 

“ What? why don’t you know that you 
are the lady to whom I was sent a wooing?” 

“TY! exclaimed Miss Johnson, of Burnie 
Lodge, Devon, finding time to blush in the 
excess of her astonishment. 

“You, yes, you; why what an impudent 
scoundrel you must have thought me. I 
am the son of your father’s old friend, 
Edward Smith.” 

“ But your name is Sutton, unless you’ve 
an alias,” said Constance, smiling. 

“True, I inherit my mother’s name with 
my uncle’s property; he died not six 
months ago, leaving me his heir with this 
condition; now, Miss Johnson, have you 
forgiven me?” 

“Yes. But how very droll.” 

“ And very delightful if it may termi- 
nate to the satisfaction of all parties.” 

es Oh, you are going to London to mor- 
row.” 

“ Londonf no, no, not while I can so 
earnestly strive to obey my father’s wishes. 
I will henceforth devote myself most 
heartily to the work—say you wish me 
success.” 

Our tale is told—what reader will not 
imagine the double wedding, the blushing 
brides, the happy bridegrooms, and all the 
paraphernalia of a wedding; not those cer- 
tainly for whom we have the honour of 
writing. Long and happily did Edward 
and Constance live together, and often did 
they laugh about Miss Johnson, of Burnie 
Lodge, Devon, nor, if the truth must be 
told, were they free from a certain very 
unconstitutional feeling of gratitude to the 
three ruffians who broke Mr. Mayhew’s 
head, on that wild night, in Bullock’s 
Lane. 
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THE LONE STAR OF THE WEST. 
By Percy B. Sr. Jonn.* 


CuarTerR XXII. 
A PICTURE OF THE PAST. 


The mission of the Comanche warriors 
ended with the defeat and slaughter of the 
Blackfeet, which had equally dispersed the 
gang of Blackhawk, and after receiving a 
suitable reward, they started back on their 
journey to Spanish Peak. Chinchea, how- 
ever, remained, as his friendship for Blake 
had hourly increased, and he resolved not 
to leave him until his return to the settle- 
ments. 

It was two days after the events depicted 
in the last chapter, and early inthe morning, 
when Phillip Stevens called a council of 
his friends, or rather of his companions, 
the subordinates, and the servants of Don 
Juan de Chagres, being alone excluded. 

The council was held on the terrace 
which overlooked the long slope that swept 
down towards the forest, and which might 
not inappropriately be termed the glacis. 
Blake, the Mexican refugee, whose health 
was restored, Chinchea, Big Griddle, 
Smith, Cephas Doyle, with the Lord of the 
Nest, and Jones, formed, in addition to the 
two girls, the members summoned to a 
discussion, which, from the serious demea- 
nour of the wanderer, appeared of impor- 
tance. 

“My friends,’ said Stevens, after a 
short pause, “I have not called you idly 
together, but to learn what you will do to 
render me some assistance in the matter. 
I am about to abandon for ever the Eagle’s 
Nest.” 

A murmur of surprise, in which all 
joined, save the Indian and Jones, the 
former from long habit of restraint, the 
other from dislike to the proposition, arose 
from all around. 

“Yes, I cannot any longer hope to re- 
main here in peace, many of you are 
shortly about to depart, and once the gar- 
rison weakened, the relentless Blackhawk 
will attack the fort, and not only rob, but 
put every soul to the sword.” 

“ Hugh!” said the Indian, approvingly. 





* Concluded from page 327, vol. i, 1847. 
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“T have, therefore, determined to pack 
up all my traps, and turning my back on 
the wilderness, to seek once more the set- 
tlements. It will be far more suitable to one 
no longer young, while I must think some- 
thing of Alice.” 

“ Humph,”’ grunted Jones, his eyes glar- 
ing, but his tongue tied by fear. 

“ What I assemble you for,’’ continued 
Stevens, “is to learn who amongst you are 
willing to accompany me in my journey 
towards the settlements. To go in small 
force will be safe for none, while together, 
we can journey safely and with ease. 
Besides I am not unprovided. You are all 
aware that the Brazos river is within ten 
miles, and on that I have a skow well 
enough concealed to make sure of our 
finding it still. To begin. In this matter 
how shall you act, Mr. Blake?” 

Our hero started at hearing his real 
name thus inadvertently mentioned, while 
Jones looked round with a scared and hor- 
ror-struck expression, without, however, 
volunteering a word. Alice too was agi- 
tated, a flood of hopes and reflections rush- 
ing on her mind; but she too was far more 
prudent than to betray, in words, what 
her sparkling eyes, and heaving bosom, 
however, would have fully told to any 
observing eye. 

“I for one,” said Blake, coldly, “am 
ready to accompany you on your voyage 
down the Brazos.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Stevens, and turning 
to the others, he received answers equally 
encouraging, so that in half an hour the 
departure was fully arranged. As Stevens 
believed the retreat of Blackhawk to be 
wholly connected with some project for 
obtaining assistance, he hurried the ar- 
rangements, appointing the hour of one 
for the start, and then all dispersed to see 
that their things were duly collected. 

Edward having scarcely anything but 
his arms and the clothes he wore, had con-: 
cluded all that he had to attend to in five 
minutes, and then being in a mood for 
thought, wandered out upon the terrace, 
now deserted and silent. 

Leaning on the stone wall, which formed 
the parapet, Edward was about to give 
himself up to dreams of the past, which 
were both bitter and painful, when a grace- 
ful form glided to his side, and looking up 
he beheld Alice. ; 

“You, too,” he said, “ perhaps feel sor- 
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row to quit this place, which combines so 
much sublimity and grandeur, with the 
pleasing sense of being away from the 
corruption of towns and cities.” 

“ Ah?” replied Alice, shaking her head, 
“this is but a selfish philosophy; if we 
looked to mere personal gratifications, with 
the surety of food and raiment, solitude 
would be every well; but [ feel we were 
born for society, to do all our little mite 
in the great cause of human progress, and 
that we owe as much to our fellows as to 
ourselves. But this preamble ill becomes 
that with which I am about to conclude.” 

“On what wish you to speak, Alice?’ 


said Edward, adopting by some mysterious . 


influence this familiar style, without notice 
—and as he spoke he sat down by her 
side on a rude bench. 

“I scarcely know why, but, a few sim- 
ple acts of yours; your starting so strange- 
ly once, when you saw certain armorial 
bearings in a book of mine, your coldness 
towards Jones and—and Mr. Stevens,” she 
said, hesitatingly, “have combined, with 
your having been addressed by him as Mr. 
Blake, to make me resolve on confiding to 
you the mystery and secret of my history.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” cried Edward; “I 
was about to ask this favour, but scarcely 
knew how.” 

“Thave powerful reasons for what I do, 
and no second opportunity may occur. 
Now even we may be interrupted. I must 
therefore be brief.” 

“I think,” said Edward, moodily, “I 
shall want but few words to make me un- 
derstand all.” 

“In justice to one criminal, but not so 
criminal as others, I must be explicit. Be 
therefore patient.” 

“Tam, as long as you wish to speak. I 
listen.” 

“T was born as far as I can recollect, in 
a remote part of the north of Ireland. My 
father was a man who owned much pro- 
perty, in fact was one of the gentry of the 
county; but having lost his wife in early 
days, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
he retired to his country seat, and dis- 
missing nearly all his servants, lived on 
the tenth part of his income. 

“The house in which we lived was 
situated in a lonely corner of open land, at 
no great distance from some hills, over 
which came occasionally, riding on his 
shaggy pony, a little cousin, a lad of about 


ten, while I was about eight, who was my 
constant playmate. Son of my father’s 
only brother, a poor country parson, my 
father,” here Alice blushed violently, “al- 
ways encouraged the prospect of an union 
between us, and often spoke of it, though 
we were mere children. 

“ Suddenly, however, he fell ill, and so 
severe was the sickness, as to in some 
degree impair the powers of a naturally 
strong mind. Taking advantage of this 
circumstance, a family of upstarts, who 
were distantly relative to my father, con- 
trived by great assiduity during his illness 
to gain his favour, and presuming on his 
temporary mental weakness, ventured to 
hint at reports injurious tomy mother. So 
vile were their arts that they succeeded in 
getting him to make a will, entirely disin- 
heriting me, and erecting them into his 
successors, 

“ Gradually, however, his health and 
strength returned, and with it his mind, 
and that love and confidence in her he had 
espoused, which without inquiry made him 
dismiss the calumniators, and at once re- 
voke the will by another, which made me 
his sole inheritor. As an instance of the 
power of human credulity, as my poor 
father used to say, he kept the extorted 
will, with its signatures all legal and 
straightforward, in his possession, quite 
content with the one of later date which 
revoked it. 

“ A year passed, when my father’s malady 
returned mote violently than ever, and the 
physician pronounced his recovery impos- 
sible. But this time nothing for a long 
while undermined his intellect, until at 
length, a few days before his death, he 
became unconnected and incoherent in his 
discourse. 

“The day of his awful death— ob, I see 
it as yesterday—is still before me. It was a 
lovely May day, The doctors had called, 
and decided that he had not twenty-four 
hours to live. He was now very weak, 
and yet his mind was more clear than for 
some days. I sleptin a room close to him, 
and about nine, after I had been in bed an 
hour, I rose to go and look at my dying 
parent. They told me I should see him in 
the morning, but I feared they were de- 
ceiving me. Creeping along the passage 
on tip toe, I reached the door, and pushed 
it gently open. There he lay, his eyes 
open, but fixed as it were on vacancy, 
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while the nurse snored loudly in an 
arm chair, ‘as nurses I fear always do, 
when gold-hired. and not led by affection 
and love. I crept softly near, not wishing 
to disturb him, and hiding behind the cur- 
tains near the wall, between which and the 
bed I squeezed myself, I gazed with awful 
and agonising interest, child as I was, on 
the ebbing life that was to rob me of a 
parent. I think he knew I was there, but 
his spirit was in communion with God, and 
every moment he expressed a wish that the 
minister of God, his brother, had come. 
Somewhat careless in life, he felt, on that 
dreadful hour, how balmly and glorious is 
the picture of another world, and hope in 
the everlasting mercy of a great God. 

“ Suddenly, I saw a shadow fall in the 
moonlight on the floor, and then another, 
as if two men were entering the window. 
I held my breath, and perceived that, 
indeed, two men, their faces covered with 
crape, and armed with knives and pistols, 
had taken advantage of the necessity for 
air, which had left the window unfastened, 
to ascend to the room and clamber into 
the apartment. One of the men was much 
taller than the other, who was short even 
to dwarfishness. Dreadfully alarmed, I 
would have shrieked, but my tongue refused 
its office, and I saw the two men approach 
the bed. 

“<‘TIs that you, dear Hugh?’ said my 
father, in a faint voice—he thought it was 
his brother, ‘ you will soon be Sir Hugh, I 
fear.’ I forgot to mention that my father 
was a baronet. 

“<¢No,’ growled the dwarf; ‘it is not 
Hugh.’ 

“«Who then?’ said my father, rousing 
himself, 

“¢ Harkee,’ hissed the dwarf, standing 
close by the bed, while the other gagged 
and blindfolded the sleeping nurse, fastening 
her in the chair; ‘our business is short. 
You have in your possession two wills, 
where are they?’ 

“ What want you with them?” said my 
father, rising in the bed by a powerful 
effort. ‘“ Ah, Isee; you come from those 
vile Parkers, who hope to rob my child yet.’ 

“Now, Sir William,” said the dwarf, 
savagely, and holding his pistol cocked, 
“no palaver. We have come here to earn 
a thousand pounds. We risk our lives, 
but the bait is tempting—the wills or 
death!” 


“Pshaw,” replied my father, faintly, “1 
am dying; youcan but send me an hour 
sooner before the judgment-seat of God.” 

“* Fool,” said the dwarf, in a bitter and 
sardonic tone, ‘do not tempt us. Ah, 
Stevens, see what is behind there!’ and 
the dwarf trembled like a leaf. 

“The latter man darted to the end of the 
bed and dragged me forth, placing his 
hand coarsely on my mouth to prevent my 
shrieking. Despite my struggles I was 
securely gagged and brought to my father’s 
bedside. 

“*Sir William,’ said the dwarf, with a 
grin, drawing me within my poor father’s 
sight, ‘the wills in five minutes, or I put 
this child to death before your eyes.’ 

“My father looked inquiringly at the 
man, and in his cold, savage, and brutal, 
but cowardly face, he saw that he could 
murder an innocent child. 

“* Better let her be robbed,’ he groaned, 
‘than deprived thus of life so young. Be- 
sides, Hugh will protect her,’ and he point- 
ed out a drawer in a room near at hand, 
where the wills were deposited. 

“* Go, Stevens,’ exclaimed the dwarf, ‘ I 
will guard the prisoners.’ 

“The tall man, who was all along si- 
lent, and seemed little to relish the affair, 
moved away slowly, and we were left with 
the cold-blooded man who was torturing 
my dying father. 

“The dwarf sat by the bed-side, with 
me closely clutched, while his eye wander- 
ed round the room in search of some suit- 
able plunder. Suddenly his glances fell, 
as well as mine, on a mirror opposite, 
where plainly could be seen my poor 
father’s hand rising cautiously to the bell, 
which hung by the bed-side, and commu- 
nicated with the servants’ hall at the other 
end of our large and old-fashioned house. 

“ Like a tiger he turned upon his prey, 
and rage and fury, I suppose, acting on 
his ferocious nature, he sprang to Sir Wil- 
liam’s throat, and the wretched daughter 
saw her futher murdered before her 
eyes——” 

Alice paused, deeply overcome, while 
Edward, pale and ghastly, listened with 
charmed ears. 

“Alice! dear Alice! go on,” he whisper- 
ed in a voice, which was awful in its in- 
tensity: “I pity, I sympathise with you; 
but there is another deed to tell!” 

“I will proceed,” said Alice, faintly, 
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“ At this moment the taller man entered, 
and discovering what had been done, a 
scene of violent altercation ensued. The 
tall man declared that he washed his hands 
of this deed, and would have no more of 
the affair. 

“*T joined in this foul business at your 
temptation, fiend, to gain a rich reward, 
But I engaged only to frighten an old man, 
while you have shed his blood.’ 

“¢He would have alarmed the house, 
idiot,’ said the dwarf; ‘but have you the 
will ?” 

“*Yes! But I will none of this more.’ 

“*Stevens, muttered the dwarf, ‘if you 
retreat and betray me, you will betray 
yourself. The old man is dead, and Harry 
Markham is outside, who can prove you 
alone entered, if I but say the word.’” 

“ Harry Markham,” said Edward, inter- 
rupting, “the son of Mary Markham, who 
nourished you at her bosom—your foster 
brother.” 

“Yes,” continued Alice, whose pale and 
agonised face denoted her self-inflicted 
suffering; “it was him they spoke of. But 
let me conclude. 

“The taller man seemed to think of 
this, and a conference was held. I dis- 
covered by this, but more afterwards—for 
I lay on the ground nearly insensible—that 
they were to receive one thousand pounds 
on condition that the will of Sir William, 
in favour of his vile relations, was alone 
found, and two hundred pounds a year as 
long as they lived, they keeping the will in 
my favour as security for the payment. 
The murder having been accomplished, 
their plans were much changed, and they 
at once determined to take me with them. 

“They accordingly lifted me up, stillin a 
half state of insensibility, and lowered me 
into the arms of Harry Markham, who 
waited below. His junction with them 
was curious; lurking about on one of his 
lawless and profligate expeditions, he saw 
them secretly attempting to enter the 
house, and cried shares of the plunder. 
They at once agreed, and he kept careful 
watch, smiling at his own good fortune. 

“ Leaving the will behind, which was in 
favour of my enemies, they brought with 
them that which secured me, and much 
ready money and jewellery. Their place 
of concealment was at no great distance. 
It was a lonely hut on the sea coast, 
where awaited a small but swift sailing 


lugger, in which they were about to veri- 
ture a journey to a French port, having 
procured the necessary papers as a vessel 
trading in wine. This cost the plotters, 
who were compelled to be thus liberal, in 
consequence of the fatal necessity of se- 
curing the safety and goodwill of men who 
held the adverse will, two hundred pounds. 
The night, however, turned ont dark and 
stormy, and they could not get away. 
Next morning the murder was universally 
known, and Stevens and Jones, both men 
known as strangers—they were English— 
and as desperate smugglers, were suspect- 
ed. It seems that Sir Hugh, my uncle, 
instituted a rigid search, which drove the 
murderer and his companions to hide in a 
cave on the coast, in sight of the vessel, 
which lay unsuspected and quiet on the 
sea. Strict orders were, however, given 
for it not to leave, as, with the money 
stolen, the authorities suspected they might 
bribe the lugger. It was quite unknown 
that a month before the men had provided 
themselves with passports for France. 

“One night, about ten days after the 
awful event, they took me by the hand, 
and after warning me at the peril of my 
life not to breathe a word, led me down 
towards the beach. We descended in 
safety. Markham, who accompanied them, 
as he dared not spend his booty in the 
neighbourhood, at length carried me in 
his arms. A boat waited for them. Iwas 
placed in it, then the taller man entered, 
and Jones was about to follow, when a 
dark figure sprang forward and seized him 
by the throat. 

“*T hold you, murderer, assassin,’ he 
cried. It was my uncle. 

“<TLet go,’ said Jones, trembling in 
every limb. - 

“* Never,’ responded my uncle, who was 
wild with passion. 

“«Then take it, since you wil,’ and 
again I saw his murderous knife raised 
and pierce the bosom of my uncle. 

“ For—oh—for a long—long time, I had 
no sense of what had happened. When I 
recovered consciousness, we were in a 
French emigrant vessel, bound from Havre 
to Texas. I had been a whole month de- 
lirious. I would have exposed the vil- 
lians, but no one spoke a word of English, 
and even the tall man threatened my death 
if I dared to betray them. 

“We arrived in Texas, and at once pro- 
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ceeded here. The money of my guardians 
enabled them to have great assistance, and 
they erected this fort; and the tall man, 
who, after my solemn pledge to reveal 
nothing until he gave me leave, treated me 
kindly, bought me books, music, a slave, 
and when we visited New Orleans, did 
everything in his power to compensate for 
his fearful wrongs. But the assassin was 
ever before me. 

“At New Orleans, where the two hun- 
dred pounds was regularly sent, they 
quarrelled with Harry Markham, whe, not 
being in the secret of this remittance, 
cared not much for their company. For 
two years he has—having passed through 
every stage of crime—exercised the trade 
of open robber, associating with the vilest 
of the vile, the refuse even of Texas. You 
know the rest.” 

“And Jones it was who killed my fa- 
ther,” groaned Edward. 

“Yes, Sir Edward,” said Stevens, who 
now discovered himself, having heard all 
unseen, unnoticed, so wrapped were both 
speaker and listener; “it was Jones who 
killed your father. My hands are free from 
blood. May I dare hope for pardon?” 

“Edward, my dear cousin, was I then 
right?” exclaimed Alice, upon whom this 
news came without much surprise. 

“Mr. Stevens,” said Sir Edward Blake, 
pressing his cousin’s hand for all reply, 
and speaking with awful calmness, “ you 
shall be forgiven, nay, rewarded; and may 
in penitence ask pardon of God, in your 
own land, for your sins, on one condition.” 

“ And that is—?” 

“The blood of my father must be re- 
venged; the murderer of my uncle and my 
parent must die by the law, and you must 
be the witness.” 

“ I!” 

“Yes! But you need have no appre- 
hension. We will sail for a French port, 
there you can remain, while I will drag 
this ruffian to England. Arrangements 
can then ‘be made securing your free 
pardon on your turning king’s evidence.” 

“Tt shall be done,” exclaimed Stevens; 
“and this wretch, who tempted my poverty 
to crime, and who made me the part ac- 
complice of his fouler deeds, shall receive 
no mercy from my hands.” 

“ Aud the will of my uncle?” 

“Ts safe.” 

“You must appear too against these 


still viler fiends, who paid for murder to 
compass their foul ends.” 

“Any atonement I am ready for,” said 
Stevens, humbly; “I see in your coming 
here the visible hand of God. I thank 
him that I die not without undoing that 
which I have so foully done.” 

“Continue in sincere repentance,” re- 
plied Sir Edward, “and you may atone to 
society and to heaven. But I see the 
party is ready. Stevens, I travel with this 
fiend but as a caged tiger.” 

“ As you will, sir,” repeated Stevens. 

The young baronet, in whom English 
origin had not escaped the fiery contact 
of lrish warmth, advanced rapidly towards 
the large party, which, armed to the 
teeth, and waiting but for a signal to 
mount, was collected in the court. Stevens 
and Alice followed. 

Edward advanced into the centre of the 
troop, and selecting Jones at once, seized 
him by the collar, while Stevens dexter- 
ously disarmed him. 

“What means this violence?” said the 
ruffian, his very legs yielding with terror. 

“T, Sir Edward Blake, son of Sir Hugh, 
and nephew of Sir William, arrest you for 
the murder of my father and uncle. 
Struggle not, it is vain. The hour of re- 
tribution is come.” 

Jones trembling, horror struck, his 
whole coward soul revealed, made no 
answer for a minute, and even suffered 
himself to be bound before he spoke. 
During this interval, Stevens rapidly nar- 
rated the crimes of which he had been 
guilty. 

“Citizens,” exclaimed Jones, glaring with 
tiger hate at the young baronet, “I am in 
a free country, and I appeal to you all to 
free me from this maniac.” 

“Well, I do expect it are about the 
freest diggens I know of,” said Captain 
Cephas Doyle, “but still it arnt free 
enough for a bloody varmint like you. 
I do convene to a fair stand up fight, and 
ginrally carry the documents to do it, I do; 
but a cowardly sneak as kills a dying man 
in his bed, arnt no better nor a cata- 
mount. So do you’see, Sir Edward, if 
you're agreeable, the first oak we come to 
we'll string this crittur up.” ' 

“ By the immortal smash,” cried Big 
Griddle, “I do think I’m about as actyve a 
friend to liberty as any man, and always 
vote the Locofoco ticket, I do—none of 
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your anti-free trade Whigs for me—a fig 
for protection to natyve industry, I say, 
seeing we can’t make everything, and must 
swap—but thars no liberty in taking two 
old men’s lives in cold blood, so I’m ready 
to lend a hand, as Captain Doyle has it.” 

“Thanks! thanks! my worthy friends,” 
cried Sir Edward, warmly; “ but this man 
must have fair trial in his own land. I 
know that it will be difficult to take him 
there, but I can charter a ship for money. 
If he appeals to the authorities, and they 
decide against me, I will kill him with my 
own hand.” 

Jones at these words bowed his head. 
He saw that his hour was come. 

“Well, I'm not the brightest chap in 
creation,” said Cephas Doyle, “but my 
idee is, not to take him into the settle- 
ments at all. We shall gain the open sea 
by the Brazos, and worse men than us have 
navigated the Gulf ina skow. Two days 
will take us to Galveston, and there he can 
be put, I reckon, on board an English 
vessel.” 

“ Excellent,’ said Sir Edward: and all 
arrangements being now complete, the long 
stream of horses and mules left the Nest. 

Cephas: and two American youths rode 
first, armed to the teeth, and surveying 
the ground before them with wary eye; 
then came the mules and horses laden with 
goods and luggage, and Jones bound upon 
his steed, presenting the appearance of 
sullen and abject fear, not unmixed with 
hope that never deserts the human bosom, 
and hate of the most intense description. 
Next came ion Juan de Chagres, his 
wife, and the cousins, who rode side by 
side, Alice, dwelling with subdued de- 
light on the meeting with her young and 
handsome relative, tempered by the me- 
mories which clouded her fairer thoughts, 
while Sir Edward, his whole soul yet 
filled with the fresh horror of Alice’s nar- 
rative, scarcely yet admitted a gentle 
thought into his bosom. 

Last came Philip Stevens, who left the 
Nest full five minutes after the rest of the 
party. Just as he joined them, Blake, 
turning round, saw by the smoke which 
curled along the side of the block that he 
had fired the place. 

* You have determined to burn your old 
place,” said Sir Edward. 

“Yes,” replied Philip, “I have so ar- 
ranged wood and straw that in half an 
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hour the whole will be in flames. It shall 





never serve as a retreat ‘for Blackhawk 
and his gang.” 

“You are right,” exclaimed the young 
baronet, and again he relapsed into silence. 

It was not long ere the forest was en- 
tered. But just as the party were about 
to conceal themselves beneath the leafy 
surface, they halted to give one gaze upon 
the Eagle’s Nest. But it was no longer to 
be seen: a dense cloud of smoke arising 
from damp wood, thick and half green logs, 
and bark roof, alone marked the spot, while 
the roar of the flames was distinctly audible. 
With a feeling of sadness scarcely expres- 
sible in words, the party pursued their 
way. 


CuarTer XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


About sunset the retreating children of 
the wilderness found themselves within a 
hundred yards of the Brazos river, and 
emerging upon a soft and velvet plain of 
green of some fifty acres, where the trees 
had either not encroached, or where, pro- 
bably, a fire had destroyed the growth. 
At the edge of this plain, and close to the 
river's bank, was a thick line of high 
bushes, the roots starting from the soil, 
while the hanging boughs fell, by their 
own weight, into the stream. Towards 
this they all advanced, and agreeably to a 
suggestion from Stevens, the whole party 
halted. 

The first duty was to unload and so 
arrange the horses as to afford them a fit 
opportunity for grazing their fill; the next, 
after placing Jones apart with the baggage, 
his legs so fastened as to render his escape 
hopeless, to prepare the evening meal. 
The Mexicans and Big Griddle, aided by 
Norah, rapidly executed this part of their 
duties; during which interval Stevens took 
the rest down to the water's edge, and after 
loosening a padlock that bound a chain to 
a tree, the skow was drawn furth upon the 
muddy waters of the long-flowing Brazos. 

It was a long and wide flat-bottomed 
boat, drawing but little water, a cireum- 
stance absolutely necessary for the proper 
navigation of ‘Texan rivers. Its dimen- 
sions were large, and a hundred men could 
have found place and shelter in it. Towards 
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the stern, a small cabin, low, but sheltered, 
on the roof of which was the helmsman’s 
place, afforded promise of accommodation 
for the women, and here it was decided 
they should pass the night. A huge mast 
with one sail, and eight heavy oars, were 
the means of propulsion which were of- 
fered. To all those who had not before 
seen it, the skow was a matter of great 
gratification, as for a party encumbered 
with baggage, and having women also, it 
was far preferable to a long journey 
through tangled woods, over bogs and 
morasses, 

As soon as the supper was concluded, 
the Mexicans, and the men hired by 
Stevens, occupied themselves in loading 
the boat, while the rest, seated round a low 
fire, discussed various matters connected 
with their journey. Jones had previously 
been placed beneath a small deck, in the 
very bows of the vessel. 

“ And now,” said Stevens, “the mules 
and horses, what is to be done with them?” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Don Juan de Chagres, 
‘*the boat will bear them all.” 

“It might,’ replied Stevens; “but not 
more than one, to use in scouting, will I 
have on board. It will barely pass the 
shallow as it is; besides, the skow is un- 
handy if too heavily laden. Indian, what 
is your advice?” 

“Hugh,” said Chinchea, rising; “ the 
path is long to the wigwams of the pale 
faces, Horse good for warriors, make 
long way; but water best for plunder and 
squaw. Leave no trail. Best kill the 
horses.” 

“A hard measure, but a necessary one,” 
cried Stevens. 

“Not quite necessary,” continued the 
Indian; “pr’hps tie all together, and one 
man start now—directly—long the river; 
save them all, and make trail. If attacked, 
can leave the animals and join us.” 

“Excellent,” said Don Juan; “ Pietro, 
come here.’’ 

The Mexican approached, and his mas- 
ter briefly explained the proposed plan, 
offering him the dangerous honour of 
conducting the long string of horses to 
the settlements. But Pietro, who knew 
the country well, having hunted over 
it many times, made no objection, and 
being used to the duties, simply con- 
sulted the Indian as the best trail to 
follow, and then supplying himself amply 


with powder, and taking care to have a 
double-burrelled gun as well as a rifle, the 
horses were strung together, and the gal- 
lant half-bred started boldly on his soli- 
tary journey. 

Every care was now taken to avoid a 
surprise, the men lay round the fire, at a 
sufficient distance to avoid being seen, the 
women retired to their cabin, Doyle 
mounted guard on deck, concealed by the 
unshipped mast and sails, while Chinchea, 
calling Blake to his side, and entering the 
small bark canoe which belonged to the 
skow, departed on a scouting expedition. 

It was a still dark night, and everything 
was already wrapped in the thickest gloom. 
The course of the two friends was up the 
river, and though aware of no danger, 
every precaution that Indian prudence 
could suggest was resorted to. For about 
a mile their progress was unrewarded by 
any discovery, and Chinchea determined 
to sweep downwards, when the crackling 
of some dry stick-on the bank—that occu- 
pied by the party of Stevens—made the 
Indian gently urge the canoe into the deep 
shadow of the bushes, beneath whose over- 
hanging boughs they halted. 

“TI could swear I heard a paddle,” ex- 
claimed, in a low tone, a voice on the other 
side. 

“A fowl, a canard, 
for it was he. 

“I suppose it must have been,” said 
Blackhawk; “ but as caution is necessary, I 
shall keep along the bank, as we descend, 
while you continue to lead the party. But 
send me the two Crow Indians.” 

“The Corbeaux are good scouts,” ob- 
served Carcassin, retreating into the 
wood, 

“Tam sure I heard a paddle,” muttered 
Blackhawk, endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom by a glance of his searching eyes. 

Neither Blake nor Chinchea seemed to 
breathe; the latter, having placed both the 
paddles in the canoe, was drawing the 
frail vessel still nearer the shore by means 
ofa bough, The bank was here almost 
perpendicular, and a huge tree which had 
fallen from old age and decay, lay up and 
down. stream, about two feet above the 
water; its roots on one side, the upper 
branches on the other, preventing as yet, 
its greater emersion. ,Gently pressing 
Blake's arm, and showing him that he was 
to lie down in the canoe, Chinchea set him 
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replied Carcassin, 
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the example, and then the Indian noiselessly 
drew the frail bark beneath the tree. 
Rising up they found themselves in a basin, 
so narrow, the boat could not have turned, 
but dark and impassable, as no human 
being could penetrate the dense prickly 
growth on the steep bank; no entrance, 
indeed, being possible, but that by which 
they had come. 

Resting their rifles on their knees, they 
now clearly saw Blackhawk standing with 
the Crow Indians on the bank, and after a 
short conference, they saw these latter 
enter the water, and wade across exactly 
in their direction. One whispered request 
that Blake would not fire until the Indian 
gave the signal, with a silent nod of acquies- 
cence, and both sat as it were living statues 
rivetted to their boat. The Indians ap- 
proached, their guns ready, their toma- 
hawks glittering, and their eyes examining 
every sign. As was natural, they peered 
cautiously beneath the bushes, and even 
struck the tree, which alone saved them 
both from death, whatever the fate of Blake 
and Chinchea, with the butt end of their 
fusils. Then as if quite convinced of their 
captain’s error, they proceeded slowly and 
cautiously down the river, still wading on 
the same side as the two scouts, while 
Blackhawk kept on the opposite bank; 
sometimes walking on the edge, sometimes 
entering the water, according to the nature 
of the ground. 

“ Chinchea will outwit them,” said the 
Indian, quietly. 

“Quick then, my friend,” whispered 
Blake, who was agitated by two terrible 
emotions. Fear for the safety of Alice, 
and dread that the murderer might escape. 

The Indian made no reply, but in two 
minutes more, the canoe was gliding—still 
beneath the bushes, on the track of the two 
Corbeaux. Blake sat in the rear, while 
Chinchea occupied the centre, his gun 
across his knees, his hand cautiously urging 
the paddle. In this manner they proceeded, 
until a turn in the river brought them in 
sight of the encampment, just as Blackhawk 
and the Corbeaux effected a junction 
within rifle shot of where the men lay. 
Chinchea, who knew that to cross in face of 
the enemy, was certain death, dropped 
down until he lay athwart the skow, on the 
other side, when steadying the canoe 
against a snag, they both waited the course 
of events. 
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Presently, their eyes fixed on the move- 
ments of the enemy, they discovered Black- 
hawk and his gang stooping low along the 
edge of the forest, and close upon the en- 
campment, which lay in the stillness of 
death. They were collected in fact within 
pistol shot. At this instant the low and 
angry growl of the panther made Blake 
start, as he heard it close to his elbow, but 
recollecting the cry of Chinchea, he watch- 
ed the consequences of his warning. A 
head, that of Doyle, was slowly raised from 
the skow, and a hasty sign exchanged with 
the Indian. 

“ Now,” said Chinchea, taking aim. 

The rifles of Blake, Doyle, and the 
Indian spoke simultaneously, and a yell 
from the robbers told the fatal effect of the 
discharge. Revenge, however, seemed the 
uppermost feeling; for, darting forward, 
they were about to advance to a hand in 
hand conflict, when a heavy discharge 
from the bank, near the skow, broke their 
impetuosity and drove them to cover. 

The Crows, however, had, unobserved 
by even Chinchea, crossed the river, while 
the friends were loading, and were only 
discovered when close at hand, creeping 
stealthily along the bushes. A little over 
eagerness betrayed them, and a second dis- 
charge from the canoe sent them yelling to 
the bank; next minute the body of one 
swept by upon the blood-stained surface of 
the stream. The Indian coolly drew thé 
corpse close to him, and took the scalp, 
while Blake loaded; and then the other 
Crow being seen returning to his comrades 
out of gun shot, they crossed the stream, 
and entered the skow, which now sheltered 
the whole party. 

‘This will be a hot night of it,” said 
Stevens, “ though I fancy they will scarcely 
dare tocharge us here. Still unless destroy- 
ed, or weakened thoroughly, the wretches 
will waylay us all along the river, and cut 
off some of our best men, from some close 
ambush. Iam, therefore, for attack not 
defence.” 

“ Good,” replied the Indian; “ the white 
man is right. Let us go.” 

“TI must stay to guard the women and 
my prey,” said Sir Edward. 

“Tam glad you keep the castle,” said 
Philip; “1 will leave the Mexicans and two 
whites; with these you can keep the ruf- 
fians at bay, while we shall be close at 
hand.” 
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Without another word, Chinchea, Ste- 
vens, Doyle, Smith, Big Griddle, and four 
other white men, dropped over the side 
next to the river, and crouching on their 
hand and knees, gained the forest on the 
opposite direction to the enemy, apparently 
unperceived, while Blake remained in com: 
mand of the skow. With his rifle firmly 
clutched, he stood leaning against the ca- 
bin which contained Alice, peering cau- 
tiously towards the wood, while every now 
and then his glances would wander to the 
forecastle, where Jones lay fuming and 
raging in his helplessness, The other 
men were scattered about the boat, care- 
fully concealed, and all on the watch. 

“Dear Edward,” said Alice, “is that 
you? Why this noise and bustle? Is it 
near morning?” 

“No, cousin—but rest in peace, I watch 
over you.” 

“Ts there then danger?” exclaimed the 
girl, rising and stooping forth into the open 
air. 

“Back! back! Alice!” said Sir Edward, 
gently pushing his cousin; “a rifle will not 
spare your—” 

“ Think you us such weak creatures as 
never to share men’s danger?” replied the 
rich voice of Margarita. 

Ere Blake could answer, he received a 
stunning blow upon the head, from one 
who appeared suddenly above him on the 
deck, which made him reel, and a second 
would have followed, when close behind 
the young man was poured forth the hot 
flame, and the intruder fell headlong into 
the river. Blake, whose faculties were not 
obscured, and whose fall was momentary, 
crying to Alice to close the cabin door, 
levelled his gun and fired, just as a crowd 
of ruffians ascended the deck, and prepared 
to inundate the vessel. They were more 
than thirty in number, and some came 
tumbling furiously down the steps, which 
led from the short upper to the lower deck. 
Blake, however, was now surrounded by his 
five dauntless comrades, three of whose guns 
were loaded, and sent forth their murder- 
ous discharge from behind a rampart of 
bales. A dozen muskets and double bar- 
relled guns were at their feet, all loaded, 
and next minute the whole party fired, 
amid yells of fury from the assailants, who, 
momentarily terrified, sprang all to the 
summit of the cabin as if about to fly. 
Fresh arms were seized by Blake and his 


men, but one of whom was wounded; and 
again the air rang with the awful volley, 
this time followed by a discharge as _terri- 
ble from the land. 

Taken between two fires, the bandits 
turned, but blood had been shed, and even 
Blake rushed forward to cut off their 
retreat. . Every rifle was again loaded, and 
the contents poured upon the fugitives, not 
three of whom escaped from what now 
became a massacre. The victors then 
sternly turned to examine the results, while 
Chinchea glided about like the spirit of 
evil, proudly collecting the awful trophies 
of success. Eighteen dead men were 
found, and seven so severely wounded as 
to leave no hope. Among these were 
Blackhawk and Carcassin; the Mexican 
had perished. Not one of the other party 
had escaped without a wound; but so 
dreadful had been the power of superior 
arms and the attack on the robbers in the 
rear, while Blake and his men were hid 
behind a breastwork, that the victory had 
been earned without one death on the part 
of the defenders, though Big Griddle vowed 
that he was maimed for life. 

The bodies were hastily tumbled into 
the river—not one of the borderers inter- 
fering with the terrible privilege of Chin- 
chea—and when the vessel had been has- 
tily washed of the bloody stains, but three 
men remained alive of the wounded, the 
other four had died in the brief interval, 
and been cast into the river. 

“Where is Alice?” said Harry Mark- 
ham, feebly; “if, indeed, she will speak to 
him, whom, as Blackhawk, she has so 
much dreaded.” 

“You are dying, wretched man,” replied 
Alice, stepping forth from the cabin; “and 
death is too awful not to make us forget 
even crime.” 

“ Mine has, indeed, been a sad career,”’ 
groaned Markham. 

“ You are, methinks, fully avenged, Sir 
Edward,” muttered Stevens; “ there is but 
my death wanted to have all the three de- 
stroyers of your early hopes crushed.” 

“Who speaks of Sir Edward?” said 
Markham, faintly. 

“I am Sir Edward Blake, nephew of 
him you aided to rob and murder,” replied 
the young man. 

“Ah,” cried the other, gazing with 
terror on him, by the light of flaring 
pine torches, “something whispered me 
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you were no stranger. But murder—no— 
I had no hand in it—that was all Jones’s 
doing.” 

“Tt was all me—all me,” shrieked that 
person, in a thick voice, “but here I am, 
dying—give me water. 

Blake, accompanied by several others, 
rushed to the end of the boat, and there, 
lying on the ground, his cords cut, his 
clothes riddled with shot, lay the dwarf, 
bleeding to death from wounds received 
from the discharges intended for those whose 
cover was too complete to be assailed. On 
examination it was, however, found that no 
one wound was mortal, and Blake sternly 
insisted on their being bound up, which 
was done, and the growling dwarf laid 
upon a bed, after his other wants had been 
satisfied. 

In another half hour not one of the 
bandits remained alive, and at the earnest 
request of Alice a grave was dug, in which 
her foster brother was placed, far away 
from the land which gave him birth, with- 
out stick or stone to mark the spot. 

This solemn duty discharged, the whole 
party, wearied, fatigued, and exhausted, 
both mentally and physically, lay down to 
snatch that repose which they so needed. 
A sentinel was placed, as a matter of pre- 
caution, but no sound again disturbed the 
stillness of the night. 

At dawn of day, ere the morning meal 
was taken, the skow moved from the scene 
of so much carnage, where the turkey 
buzzards already were congregating, at- 
tracted by the scent of so much blood. 

Jones had received a shock; it was clear 
he could not survive, though probably 
months would elapse before his dissolution. 
The wretched man seemed aware of his 
awful state, and volunteered a full confes- 
sion, which was taken down in writing, all 
witnessing the deed. He lived, however, 
to reach Galveston, where the document 
was read to him in the presence of the 
several consuls, and having been acquiesced 
in by the murderer, the officials affixed their 
signatures; and at the end of a month 
Alice and Sir Edward sailed for England, 
accompanied by Philip Stevens, and every 
document necessary to eject the unjust and 
unprincipled family who had robbed the 
orphan inheritance. 

The parting between Blake and Chin- 
chea was hearty and sincere, with a pledge 
that the former would return within three 
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years, and within a month of the end of 
that date, the Comanche promised to be at 
the mouth of the Brazos river, on the very 
spot indeed were they parted. Meanwhilea 
keg of fine powder, a handsome rifle, and 
the horse he had saved by the instrumen- 
tality of Pietro, were handed to the red- 
skin, and he went on his way rejoicing. 

The young Mexican wife, careless of 
hiding feelings which she could not 
smother, became senseless when the vessel 
which contained Blake left the American 
shore; but, recovering herself, she turned 
proudly to her husband—for however 
truant had been her thoughts, she had 
restrained her emotions until the stranger 
had departed for ever. 

The voyage of the cousins was long, but 
not wearisome, and in nine weeks they 
were in London. 

The next day Sir Edward Blake visited 
a lawyer; and ‘within ten days a letter, 
fully explaining all, with copies of all do- 
cuments, was deposited with the utterly 
unprepared family, who had defrauded 
Alice, and caused the murder of her 
father. 

Sir Edward was stern. His terms were 
awfully severe, as he wished to punish 
them, as well as right Alice. They were, 
the restoration of the property, one half of 
the annual revenue for eleven years in a 
lump, and a public confession in the public 
press of their fraud and crime. 

They resisted. But the alternative of a 
trial was too much, and they at length 
consented to all, leaving the country for 
ever, under assumed names, almost ere the 
terrible advertisements which, far and 
wide, proclaimed their shame, and the 
mercy ot the injured appeared. 

Aliceand Edward were then united; and, 
taught in the great and trying school of 
adversity, their union was happy indeed. 

Stevens, who had atoned, as far as in his 
power, and whose penitence was sincere, 
still lives, and accompanied Sir Edward on 
his yatch voyage to Texas, to meet the 
Indian according to appointment. 

Of this journey, of Margarita’s fate, we 
may speak at some future time; but the 
Chronicle of the Eagle’s Nest is at an end. 
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THREE CHORUSSES FROM THE 
HIPPOLYTUS OF-EURIPIDES. 


BY HENRY KING, M.A. 
I. 
Holy! holy! child of Jove, 
Worthiest of adoring love! 
To Latona’s bosom dearest! 
Daughter fondest! virgin fairest! 
Hail! all hail! 
Thou to whom in highest heaven, 
Fitting dwelling-place is given, 
Where, with splendours all untold, 
Beam the thunderer's halls of gold; 
Of Olympus daughters fairest! 
Virgin purest! Goddess dearest! 
Hail! all hail! 


Il. 


Love! Oh love! who from the eye 
Shed’st thy kindling witchery, 
Bidding aye thy captives know 
Soul-felt pleasure’s rapturous glow. 
Never on my hapless head 
May thy hand in wrath be laid; 
Never may’st thou, uncontrolled, 
O’er my soul dominion hold. 

For the fiery lightning, driven 
From the starry height of heaven, 
May not match the fatal dart, 
Winged by beauty to the heart, 
From thy bow, unerring Love, 
Rosy child of mighty Jove. 

Vainly all on Alpheus’ meads, 
Sire of Gods, thy victim bleeds; 
Vainly ‘neath thy Pythian dome, 
Phoebus, smokes the hecatomb; 

If we bow no suppliant knee ~ 
Unto Love’s divinity; 

Love, the God whose tyrant sway 
All earth’s myriad sons obey, 

Love, who opes with key of power 
Aphrodite’s holiest bower; 

Love, who—guard it ne’er so well— 
Storms the bosom’s citadel, 

Mixing in our draught of woe 

Every pang that man may know! 

Venus’ prowess all too well, 
May A®chalia’s legends tell; 

How of old ’mid smoke and slaughter, 
Fierce she seized her loveliest daughter; 
How she bore the shrieking prey 
From her blazing home away; 
Where, unwooed, in maiden-bower 
Erst she passed each happy hour; 
How she gave her trembling all, 

Like some frantic Bacchanal. 

By such bloody wooing won 

To Alcmena’s mighty son, 

Doom'd to grace a conqueror’s side, 
Fearful bridal, hapless bride. 

Thebe’s wall, and Dirce’s fount, 
Join her terrors to recount, 

On the daring maid, whose love 


Bacchus bore to mighty Jove. 
She it was who drew from heaven 
Thunderpeal and flashing levin; 
And, upon the Godhead’s breast, 
Lulled her to a fearful rest! 
Dreadful Goddess! well i know 
Where she breatheth, there is woe! 
Restless as the summer bee, 
3eauty’s garden roameth she, 
Spoiling, in her wanton power, 
Every fairest, freshest flower. 


Til. 


Men below, and Gods above, 

Venus, thine alone to move, 

With thy child of varied wing, 

Aye around thee hovering. 

Over land, and over sea, 

Swift of pinion roameth he; 

Where the briny waters rave 

Wildly in each coral cave; 

Where he cometh in his might, 

All yelad in golden light; 

Heart and soul with tortures new, 

Doth he madden yet subdue. 

Brute of forest and of plain, 

Monster of the teeming main; 

All that ever yet had birth 

Where the sunlight looks on earth, 

Man himself—resist in vain, 

Winged Eros’ witching reign. 
Mighty Venus! queen divine! 

Who may boast such sway as thine? 

Air, Earth, Ocean, thee alone 

Universal mistress own. 





THE SIEGE OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


It is now eleven years since I first es- 
ied the shores of Spain. Though then 
but a child, the peculiarity of the circum- 
stances under which I was placed, the no- 
velty of the scenes which I witnessed, 
created impressions on my mind, which 
time, failing to obliterate, has rather reno- 
vated and matured. Those who have not 
experienced it, can form but a slight con- 
ception of the pleasure which the sight of 
land gives to any one subjected to sea 
sickness—particularly that sickness which 
the Bay of Biscay proverbially produces. 
I shall never forget the appearance which 
presented itself to me on a most lovely 
morning in the month of July, 1836—we 
were rapidly nearing the celebrated town 
of St. Sebastian, many of us beholding for 
the first time the blue sky of a foreign 
clime; many of us looking forward with 
mingled fears and hopes to our disembar- 
kation. The British force, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-General Sir De Lacy Evans, 
had already completed the first year of 
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their services to the legitimate govern- 
ment. Though maligned at home, they 
had, on the 5th of May preceding, attack- 
ed the enemy’s defences round St. Sebas- 
tian, which had been formed after five 
months of preparation, and which had 
become a kind of fortress, secured on 
either side by a river‘and morass, defended 
by at least 3000 men; and, though the en- 
trenched position of the insurgents appear- 
ed impregnable, one after the other were 
stormed by these brave soldiers, in a man- 
ner that created one universal feeling of 
admiration. It was no wonder, then, that 
all on board felt some anxiety. Shall we 
find the Legion still near the town? do you 
think it improbable that another engage- 
ment may have taken place? were ques- 
tions asked by all, but no answer could be 
given—nothing could exceed the excite- 
ment which prevailed for the next few 
hours. The misery of the three ladies on 
board, who had actually smuggled them- 
selves into the vessel—for no females were 
allowed to join their husbands: their 
hearts almost sickened within them, when 
all their hopes might be realised, or all 
might be ruined—they might arrive in 
Spain barely in time to weep over the re- 
mains of their slaughtered husbands. J, 
a fatherless boy, might know in a few 
hours that, with my disconsolate mother, 
we were strangers among our countrymen, 
that we had no one to whom we could re- 
ly for sympathy—that we were to endure 
the hardships and distresses of war. But 
our worst forebodings were groundless. 
About five o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were proceeding to my father’s billet-—and 
my mind was observing with no ordinary 
attention the various novelties which pre- 
sented themselves, Everything looked 
picturesque. The Spanish soldiers wore 
their clothes in a manner which is usually 
ascribed in romance to the Italian banditti; 
here and there I saw the wild Chapelgorri, 
rforming the various duties of militar 

ife with an inimitable sang froid; a bul- 
lock cart dotted the street, and a volley of 
curajos saluted my ears from the driver. 
Passing through the square, I noticed 
several of the middle classes of both sexes 
dancing the fandango, in which they exhi- 
bited the most regular and harmonious 
convulsions of the body. Dancing is a 
complete passion with a Spaniard: with 
him it loses everything of frigidity, and 
becomes the means of communicating ani- 
mation to all around. The impression 
made upon my mind upon the first day of 
my arrival, was altogether favourable to 
the Spanish character—nothing could ex- 
ceed their attention to myself; and, as I 
could not speak a word of their language, 
it was really amusing to witness the gra- 
vity and kindness with which they rs 
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voured to minister to my comfort. The 
family upon whom my father was billeted, 
afforded melancholy proofs of the horrors 
of civil war. One lady, the widow of an 
officer who had fought and bled for his 
country, was separated from her two chil- 
dren, who, through the treachery of a do- 
mestic, were in the hands of the Carlists; 
she now and then was allowed to see them, 
but only while an officer of each of the 
contending parties was present. By dint, 
however, of a little tact, she managed to 
hear from them very frequently. I had 
noticed the peculiar care with which, on 
certain days, a cabbage was conveyed to 
the patrona or mistress of the house; and 
as I did not observe that anything similar 
to this was pursued with regard to any 
other article of household consumption, 
with all the impudence of a boy, I deter- 
mined to solve the mystery. It was sim- 
ply this, A letter was placed in the heart 
of the cabbage, and thus the grief-worn 
mother was enabled to receive evidences 
of the affection of her beloved children. 
She, however, one day told me, with tears 
in her. eyes, that her sons were rapidly 
imbibing the doctrines of those in whose 
custody they were placed. 

During the first week after my arrival, 
I was confined to the house by a slight at- 
tack of illness, and had therefore many 
opportunities of noticing the usual routine 
of their daily life. Breakfast took place 
between eight and nine o’clock, and merely 
consisted of toast and chocolate, which was 
made of sufficient consistency to allow the 
bread to stand uprightin it. The morning 
meal was served out without any ceremo- 
ny, and was generally discussed standing, 
or sitting, or even walking from one room 
to another. Till one o’clock-—which was 
the ordinary dinner hour—the gentlemen 
of the house attended to the various duties 
of the day, while the ladies beguiled away 
the time with working and conversation: 
I cannot say that I found them particularly 
fond of reading, but common justice re- 
quires me to remark that they were the 
neatest workwomen I ever knew. The 
dinner consisted of beef, veal, pork and 
mutton boiled, together with beans or 
other vegetables ; nearly every dish was 
well garnished with garlic; oil and ra- 
dishes also were in frequent demand. Di- 
rectly after dinner, they all slept for a few 
hours, as the heat of the day is too oppres- 
sive to allow of any peregrination. In the 
cool of the evening they started for their 
walk; and itis worthy of remark that the 
ladies generally sauntered about by them- 
selves, whilst their husbands and brothers, 
at quite the other end of the town, were 
talking politics with individuals of their 
own sex. I have reason to know that the 
officers of our corps were not greatly dis- 
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pleased at = custom which secured for 
them opportunities of forming acquain- 
tances with the dark-eyed daughters of 
Spain, without the disagreeable interven- 
tion of those who were very likely to damp 
their politeness and to sever congenial 
souls, At ten o’clock, supper, or rather a 
second dinner, was served up; and punc- 
tually at eleven, the family retired tu rest, 
not however until their buenas noches had 
been sealed by a kiss, which I probably 
did not then sufficiently appreciate, but for 
which, I suppose, I could now hardly look. 
Soon after my recovery, I was enabled to 
ride about the lines and view the country. 
My father had procured for me a pony of 
the diminutive size for which Biscay is 
noted; it was not much larger than a New- 
foundland dog, and in time I learned to 
ride it, to the astonishment of every one, 
seldom escaping without a fall every day. 
General Cordova, instead of following up 
the glorious victory of the 5th of May, 
loitered about Vittoria, and with treason- 
able inactivity allowed the rebels to ap- 
preach our lines, and to fill Hernani with 
such a force as to render the situation of 
our troops anything but comfortable. Had 


‘he marched to the assistance of the Lieut.- 


General, there can be no doubt that all 
communication between France and the 
Carlists would have been effectually cut 
off. And this was the grand object our 
General had in view. ‘There: can be no 
doubt that the support of France consti- 
tuted the sole dependance of Don Carlos 
in Biscay—the inhabitants, far from caring 
anything for him, took up arms to defend 
certain rights and privileges of their own; 
if they made use of his name, it was mere- 
ly as a cri de guerre. No stronger proof 
of the correctness of this assertion can be 
given than the fact, that Biscay, having 
obtained the recognition of her rights, con- 
stitutes at the present time the most loyal 
portion of Isabella's kingdom: when we 
hear of Carlist conspiracies, the Biscayan 
is now seldom connected with them. The 
Dur.ngo decree, by which every indivi- 
dual on the Queen's side. was commanded 
to be put to death without regard to sex, 
age, or condition; when it was a known 
fact that men belonging to the Legion, 
upon falling into the hands of the rebels, 
were actvally roasted alive, should surely 
have justified our government in depart- 
ing from the timid policy of the Quadru- 
ple Alliance, and in spite of French influ- 
ence, euergetically putting down a war, 
carried on in a spirit worthy of the igno- 
rant cannibals of the South Sea Islands, 


. for the purpose of establishing the worst 


feature of the Romish church—the despo- 

tism of the Inquisition. It is true, indeed, 

that on our side the reins of government 

had fallen into the hands of a woman— 
no. 1381, 


Christina, whose character is to be loathed 
and execrated by every honest man; that 
the Queen’s party exhibited all the misery 
and ruin of a divided house, but still the 
the choice of the Spaniards could lie only 
between the dwarfish brother of Ferdi- 
nand, whose mind was a compound of im- 
becility, cowardice, and cruelty, and a 
young and innocent child, who might 
hereafter be expected to be the regenera- 
tor of the nation, over whom the will of 
her father and the voice of the Cortes had 
called her to rule. 

The crossing of the Urumea, a river 
which falls into the bay by St. Sebastian, 
and the taking of Passages, a few weeks 
before my arrival, had enlarged the lines 
of our troops; and it could not be expect- 
ed that the enemy would allow us to re- 
main quietly in possession of a tract of 
country, which would, it the active co-ope- 
ration of the Spanish General could be se- 
cured, command the whole of the frontier 
between Spain and France. The duties, 
consequently, of the troops were very se- 
vere, and picquets were established in se- 
veral places. ‘The task of mounting these 
picquets was certainly most harassing, but 
our men would frequeutly relieve the te- 
dium of the night by singing the songs of 
old England, or telling tales, which were 
in keeping with the character of the time 
and place; jokes went round, and every- 
thi» g was done to keep up their spirits. 

There is an anecdote related by Captain 
Thompson, which is certainly characteris- 
tic, and which I will here give in his own 
words. After stating that for the preven- 
tion of desertion, sentries were posted 
round a convent in which his regiment 
was quartered, he goes on to say that one 
of these sentries, a genuine specimen of an 
Irishman, was the cause of much merri- 
ment among the garrison. A night or 
two after the desertion of one or two Ger- 
mans, he was on sentry at some distance 
from the convent, and thought he heard 
footsteps. “Who goes there?” No an- 
swer. He challenged again, and all was 
silent. ‘“Divil choke you!” exclaimed 
the sentry, loud enough to be overheard 
by the officer on picquet; “d’ye know 
what I’m after? It’s cocking Iam.” There 
was a house at some distance on the roud 
to Hernani, which, during the day, was 
the advanced post of our troops, but was 
left soon after dusk. A party of officers 
had been to visit some distant village, but 
proposed to reach St. Sebastian at as early 
un hour as possible, Some accident, how. 
ever, detuined them, and in order to save 
a few miles, they determined to pass this 
house. On they rode, little thinking of 
the great danger to which they exposed 
themselves, when bang went a musket, 
and a bullet slightly grazed the foot of the 
5 VOL. L. 
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first horse, and in a moment the sudden 
light of the moon showed to them the 
glittering barrels of more than twenty 
stand of firearms, ready to be discharged 
at a word. In another second our adven- 
turers would have met an untimely fate by 
the hands of their countrymen ; but an 
imploring ery, “Stop!” saved them from 
being sent immaturely to their long ac- 
count. ‘The sentry stated that he had 
challenged, thinking it the advanced guard 
of a body of Carlist cavalry, and that re- 
ceiving no answer, he had fired, and called 
out his picquet. The affair created a 
great sensation at the time, and the reader 
may rest assured that no short cuts were 
made after dusk, and few officers in future 
ventured to far on an evening visit. 

Nothing extraordinary took place, but a 
little skirmishing, till the first of October, 
when the enemy endeavoured to regain 
the position which they had lost on the 
fifth of May and ninth of June. I remain- 
ed the whole of the day at Passages, at a 
few leagues distance from St. Sebastian. 
The bustle and confusion was very great; 
and rumours were continually passing 
through the town, which certainly did not 
contribute materially to our ecmfort. The 
rebels at one time had nearly succeeded 
in placing themselves between us and head- 
quarters. After a most tremendous con- 
test, the enemy were repulsed with great 
loss, and each army took up its old posi- 
tion, Ihave a most distinct recollection 
of the calm which succeeded the roaring of 
the cannon’s thunder. The quiet of the 
evening, immediately after all-the turmoil 
of the day, interrupted by the gentle 
splashing of the water by the oars of two 
or three boatmen; the lights glancing 
from the opposite shore, marking the 
place where the Carlists were performing 
the last solemn rites over the bodies of 
their comrades, led my mind unconscious- 
ly to picture England distracted by a civil 
war. I could not realise the idea; and yet 
even this fair country has been the scene 
of the worst of contests—a contest in 
which friends and neighbours might take 
opposite sides, nay, in which father and 
son might be found fighting in opposite 
ranks, 

The winter was too severe to allow of 
any active operations, and the Legion were 
obliged to undergo the most intolerable 
hardships. Without pay, with fuod, when 
they got any, fit only for swine, they exhi- 
bited all the patient endurance of British 
solliers; and, for the most part, the disci- 
pline of the army was kept up in a man- 
ner which was truly astonishing, when we 
consider the peculiar and motley materials 
of which the corps was composed. 

Many cases of eae! larceny occurred, 
which might indeed naturally be expected. 


One incident particularly amused me. I 
give it as [ heard it from the Colonel of 
one of our Irish regiments. “ I had retired 
to bed,”.he said, “and had ensconced my- 
self in one of the alcoves in the room, 
whilst my friend F. had taken possession 
of the other one. Ihad just fallen into 
en first sleep, when F. aroused me, by 
calling out, ‘S., there’s a man in the room, 
I felt his hand across my face; he snatched 
at my repeater, which I always place by 
my side.’ I immediately jumped up, and, 
though it was as dark as pitch, placed my 
back against the dvor, calling out as loud- 
ly as possible for the guard, when I heard 
one of the fellows of my regiment say in a 
very conciliatory tone, ‘Oh, Colonel dear, 
what is the matter; I gist heard you spake, 
and I’ve come to help ye!’ ‘Oh! the devil,’ 
said I, ‘and pray how did you get into the 
room?’ Paddy was non-plussed, and was 
accordingly marched off to confinement.” 
The long, dreary winter at length pass- 
ed away, and we were looking forward with 
some anxiety to the commencement of the 
campaign. Everything indicated that 
sharp work was cut out for the troops; 
and, about March, old and young were ea- 
gerly peters reports of the most 
contradictory character. On the ninth of 
March, 1837, it became evident that some- 
thing of importance was about to take 
“vane The heavy tread of troops was 
eard, the air was illuminated by rockets, 
which were answered from hill and dale; 
and, as the morning broke, the roar of 
musketry gave evidence of the closeness of 
the battle. I had remained during the pre- 
ceding night at some distance from St. Se- 
bastian, but my mother thought it would 
be more prudent to proceed to the town 
early in the morning. Nothing could be 
more horrifying than our ride; here and 
there we had actually to turn aside to 
avoid walking in human blood. The whole 
scene presented such a similarity to a but- 
cher’s slaughter-house, that all feelings of 
enthusiasm gave way to an.unutterable 
mixture of sorrow and sickening disgust. 
The tenth, thirteenth, and fourteenth days 
of March were marked by the most bril- 
liant success—the enemy were driven from 
their posts with dismay. But on the six- 
teenth, our troops, fatigued from their ex- 
traordinary exertions of the previous days, 
on being attacked by the Carlists, who 
had received most considerable reinfurce- 
ments, retired on the extreme left with 
some degree of disorder, imagining that 
they were in danger of being cut off by a 
movement of the enemy in their rear. ‘I'he 
consequence of this panic was that the 
Royal Marines were called to cover their 
retreat, which was accomplished by this 
too often despised corps, in a very credita- 
ble manner, but with little or no loss, In 
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St. Sebastian the greatest alarm prevailed; 
the governor, with all the cowardice of a 
southern Spaniard, actually shut the gates 
in the face of the wounded and dying, who 
had been with difficulty conveyed on their 
road to the hospital. The Legion had 
soon, however, an opportunity of wiping 
off the stigma of defeat. Inthe May suc- 
ceeding, they, in conjunction with the 
Spanish troops, gained possession of Her- 
nani, Irun, and Fontarabia, and thus cut 
off all communication between the insur- 
gent camp and the French territory. It 
was during this month that the church at 
Trun presented the most singular appear- 
ance. About two thousand troops were 
quartered in it. They had lighted all the 
candles they could possibly obtain, and 
here and there on the flag stones a cheer- 
ful flame was rising, by which they cooked 
their rations. All reverence for God’s 
temple was forgotten by the elated sol- 
diery; and though perhaps there was as 
much good order as could possibly be ex- 
pected, yet the pious Christian would be 
sorely pained by a sight so unfitted to a 
sacred edifice. At the storming of Irun, 
our wounded were conveyed over to the 
French side of the river, and all jealousy 
was forgotten; while a party of nuns of 
the order of Sisters of Charity, showed 
that they were indeed entitled to their de- 
signation. Would that many Christians, 
in condemning the Romish church, would 
see how far their own church acted in 
many instances in accordance with Divine 
precepts? how far she sent out such angels 
of mercy! 

The British Auxiliary Legion of Spain 
had completed their object and their time 
of service ; no longer could Don Carlos 
receive aid from France; and the conse- 
quence was soon seen after the Legion had 
embarked for England. I left the shores 
of Biscay with regret, hope, and pleasure 
strongly combined: regret at leaving 
friends whom I had begun to love and 
respect; regret, because the season of ex- 
citement was over; with a hope that the 
war was soon about to terminate; and joy 
at the prospect of so soon seeing England. 

Eleven years have now elapsed, and 
Spain is still in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. Her nobles are degenerated ; her 
priests are politicians; her soldiers are 
rebels; and the people generally are po- 
verty stricken, and sick of the broil and 
confusion., How is it to be accounted for 
that for nearly twenty years, Spain has 
never known the blessings of peace? Is 
there not something radically wrong? We 
have but candidly to review the events of 
the present day, and we shall find the 
cause of these evils. What itfluence has 
married the youthful queen toa man whom 
she detests? What power has made the 


presumptive heiress tu the crown a daugh- 
ter of the House of Orleans? ‘The answer 
is simply this, “ French influence, bribery, 
and corruption;” and if that influence be 
not quickly neutralised, Spain will never 
smile again, for she will become sooner or 
later an appendage of France. 
C. B. 





FORTUNE FOUND ME TOO LATE. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


True! I am rich and prosp'rous now, but, ah! 
can they come back, 

The little things that bloom’d like flow’rs, to 
deck my thorny track? 

And, oh! can she return again, the fond, 
enduring wife, 

Who bore, with patient smilingness, my 
poverty’s fierce strife? 

They were dark days, but they had still 
their transient sunny gleams, 

And, then at night, a monarch could not 
match me for my dreams; 

For all that wealth and hope could give were 
heaped profusely round, 

While not one world-distracting care my 
joyous slumber found. 

How hard the combat I maintain’d, but still 
I struggled on, 

For I had something beautiful for love to 
rest upon; 

The pretty babes who trustfully on me did 
strong rely, 

And the wife who looked into my heart to 
learn their destiny. 

Scant then and hasty was the meal affec- 
tion’s hand prepared, 

But it was seasoned with the mirth of the 
dear ones it shared; 

Nay! more than shared—for oft I knew their 
mother did but feigu 

To eat, lest they from ruder health should 
ask for more in vain. 

The crust of labour, I confess, was often 
steeped in tears, 

But then ours was the agony that only more 
endears; 

The sweet confiding tenderness, the whisper 
of the heart, 

That such a blessedness of hope, amid des. 
pair, impart. 

Now at the loaded board I sit, whose delica 
cies pall, 

Absorbed in utter wretchedness, while tears 
unheeded fall, 

At the dread contrast of the scenc, the 
melancholy hush, 

Where used to be the melody of the exube- 
rant gush 

Of infant voices that forgot the sorrows of 
the day, 

As soon as coarsest viands did their appetite 
allay. 
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All T endured I'd bear once more, ay, thank- 
fully, I swear, 

To have those times restored to me, distress- 
ful as they were. 

With the babbling tongues, and busy feet, 
intent alone on play, 

That often crossed in heedlessness my sob’rer, 
sadder way ; 

For what can money do for me, to heal af- 
fection’s blight? 

And where the stars to now illume my dismal, 
lonely night? 

Ah! nothing earthly can bestow one plea- 
sure upon me, 

Or lure me from the consciousness of cure- 
less misery ; 

My heart is where my treasures are, and, oh, 
how it doth crave 

With inexpressive achingness to join them in 
the grave! 





HINTS FOR THE NEXT SEASON. 
TO THE EDIFOR OF THE “ MIRROR.” 


Mr. Epiror—Permit me, through the 
columns of your widely circulating journal, 
to draw attention to a few facts connected 
with the economy of what is called genteel 
society in the present day. Our inter- 
course one with another, affords, it is true, 
many handles for the critic's censure; but 
if I now confine myself to one peculiar 
feature, the public and you will perhaps be 
better pleased. Society with its hollow- 
ness, its affectation, its frivulities, its fop- 
peries and conceits, would be an inexhaus- 
tible topic of discussion; I therefore pro- 
pose now merely to touch upon what cuon- 
stitutes a source of infinite uneasiness, 
great disgust, and annoyance to other 
ladies as well as myself—I mean the foi- 
bles and affectations of the young men, 
with whom one comes in contac: in our 
daily intercourse with the world, 

You must not, my dear Mr. Editor, sup- 
pose for one moment that I am animated 
by any personal motives. I cherish no 
animosity against men in general, but only 
against their general behaviour. I am not 
actuated by any bitterness, because my 
name remains the sxme as my father’s and 
my mother’s, and am not visiting upon the 
whole sex the consequences of the crime 
committed by one of not having selected 
me as the partner of his delightful exis- 
tence. Au contraire. I am now forty- 
eight, and have had, I should think, no 
less than seven separate offers of the most 
brilliant kind. Do not be surprised at this. 
1 am told that I was, when young, a strik- 
ingly handsome woman, with manners of 
great fascination and affability. Such, 
indeed, I conjecture must have been the 
case, for I can recollect from the first 
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moment of my entrée into fashionable life, 
that I was ever surrounded by a host of 
admirers. My glass, however, now tells a 
different tale. No traces scarcely to me 
remain of what I was, 

I had my own private reasons for re- 
maining single. The brilliant offer made 
by the Duke of might, indeed, have 
tempted me, for I was young and he seem- 
ed to possess many amiable qualities, but 
I rejected him, because at the Opera one 
night he affected from his box to examine 
me through his eye-glass, when I knew him 
to possess the longest sight of any man 
with whom I was acqiainted. The mere 
thing may seem a trifle. But such it was 
not. Men should be careful how they dis- 
play their readiness to sacrifice candour 
and openness for the sake of sporting a 
trumpery glass, encircled with gold, hung 
by a black ribbon, placed across the breast, 
only to reveal more strongly the dazzling 
white of the shirt beneath. The next 
morning he proposed, and I rejected him, 
as I subsequently did a banker, a stock- 
broker of immense wealth, a baronet, a 
railway director, and a literary man: the 
banker because he showed symp'oms of 
avarice, the stock-broker because he de- 
clared he would always read the news- 
papers at breakfast, the baronet because 
I overheard him saying that a splendid 
horse was worth more than the best 
woman that breathed, the railway director 
for a private reason, and the literary man 
because I discovered that he wrote the 
reviews of his own books. Having, how- 
ever, long ceded the field to younger aspi- 
rants, I have leisure afforded me to observe 
the absurdities practised in the ball-room, 
drawing-room, and at tea parties. Nu one 
of course now ask me to dance, for my 
hair is rapidly turning grey, and my whole 
appearance denetes the woman that once 
was handsome rather than is so. Iam 
still invited, but am too staid in my appear- 
ance to engage much attention from 
the young people. Elderly g-ntlemen and 
ladies do sometimes steal round to my 
quiet corner and draw me into conversa- 
tion, but my chief occupation is tou make 
observations upon the manners of the mul- 
titude. 

Allow me now, however, to introduce 
the subject of my complaint under the 
title of (after subscribing myself — Mr. 
Epitor, your most obedient servant, 

Letitia QuIZWELL) 


THE YOUNG MEN ONE MEETS AT PARTIES, 
If young men knew how agreeable they 
could make themselves, and how disagree- 
able they do make themselv:s, they would 
undoubtedly, for the sake of accomplish- 
ing their chief desire, viz., to be admired— 
change their mode of conduct. It should 
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be borne in mind that the object with which 
young people are thrown together in 
society is to enhance their happiness, to 
permit them to obtain insights into each 
other’s tastes, feelings, and character, in 
order to facilitate their choice of future 
partners for life, and not that they may be 
stared at, stare, and go home without hav- 
ing made a single observation worth hear- 
ing. The cry on all hands is education 
is making progress. True it may be. 
‘The progress is not seen, however, or if 
seen, men at least disdain to show them- 
selves capable of uttering anything re- 
sembling sense in the presence of women, 
They frequent the universities, the colleges, 
andschools; they travel, they see new things 
and new faces; and they come back to the 
metropolis too dignified to impart what 
they have beheld to others; too conceited 
to amuse ladies by describing to them this 
place or that, or by entering with them at 
all on polite discussions suited to their 
sex. How agreeable might not the re- 
unions at which people now expire of 
ennui become, if men would only condes- 
cend to descend from affectation and con- 
ceit to the plain level of common, sober 
earnest, and show themselves what they 
are, instead of each in turn aping to be 
something that he is not. Men talk of the 
admiration which women crave; let them 
examine their own breasts, and ask, do 
they not crave it also in an equal degree? 
But why should men be admired for their 
foppery? Is that their mission? If ad- 
miration be in the question at all, men 
must be made te understand that they 
come to parties to admire, and not to be 
admired. It will be a most difficult task 
to persuade them of this fact, and long be- 
fore they will rise above the petty trifles 
to which they descend to excite our no- 
tice. Why is it that women invariably 
congregate together at parties? Why, 
but because they naturally seek one ano- 
ther at once, rather than sit scattered about 
the rvom, exposed to the attacks of all the 
incipient yes aspiring fops, and star 
gazers of the company. Men copgregate 
in groups, and employ themselves in cut- 
ting up into mincemeat every chin and 
forehead in the room. One lady would be 
beautiful if she had not a shght rise in her 
nose; another, if her eyes were a shade 
darker; another, if her bust were larger, 
shorter, rounder, or what not. There a 
group, with finger in the button-hole of 
the waistcoat, or hand resting on the side, 
or both hands supporting the tails of the 
coat, stund in a corner, distinguished by 
their laughing and giggling from the rest of 
the company. Should you approach, you 
will find that their conversation turns up- 
on such and such a boating excursion, 
such and such an evening adventure, so 
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and so’s good wines, or somebody’s capi- 
tal horse, or something equally intellectual. 

In almost all large parties there are 
@ great many varieties of the young man 
species. There is the young man who 
doesn’t dance, the incipient poet, the young 
man who condescends to dance, but thinks 
“it is so graceful to see women dancing 
together,” the cool audacious young aristo- 
crat, the sporting young man, the young 
man who sings, the young man who has 
taken lessons in the school of adversity, 
the complimentary young man, and the 
conceited fop, and the young wallflower. 
Many other varieties there are, but as they 
occur to us we will note them down, 

Let us take together a peep at the ball- 
room on our entrance late. It is brilliantly 
lighted, the glow from the chandelier is 
unexceptionable, the light neither too daz- 
zling nor too subdued, the mantel-piece 
boasts its magnificent mirror, the sofas are 
placed far back, the middle of the room is 
intended to be kept clear for dancing. 
Well, but round the room circles a soft 
array of muslin crape and tarlatan of 
every varied hue, while blue, pale pink, 
and couleur de rose, but unrelieved by an 
dark figures. Where are the men? Loo 
at that dense impenetrable black mass, 
congregated tugether in the middle of 
the room, conversing eagerly, laughing, 
enjoying themselves, and amusing one 
another to the utmost. What have they 
come here for? Why are they not at their 
clubs, or on the river, or still sitting over 
their wine? They might as well be, with 
their rude backs turned on all the women 
in the room, and their attention wholly 
absorbed by their politics, horses, and 
sporting. The prettiest face is clouded; 
many a reflection flashes across inexpe- 
rienced young minds, like the following: 
“Is this what they call enjoying one- 
self?” Many turn half away to avoid 
the impertinent quizzing of the fop, who, 
leaning as he imagines unobserved against 
yonder pillar, at the imminent risk of up- 
setting the vase on the top, raises his eye- 
glass affectedly to his eye, add suffers it to 
pass round the circle, and turns to his 
nearest neighbour with the observation: 

“Pretty girl that—eh?—r—a—y—t— 
h—e—r t—o—o, n—o—t r—e—fi—n—e 
—denough to suitm—y—y t—a—s—t—e.” 

The "geen oung man is dressed per- 
fectly a la e, his light sandy hair is 
curled in the most perfect manner, neither 
too stiff nor too flowing, his shirt collar is 
to a hair the proper height, his white 
satin cravat is tied with affected negli- 
gence, while in reality it took him five and 
forty minutes by the clock to arrange its 
folds, and make their ends hang down in 
those never to be equalled graceful de- 
pendencies. His waistcoat is perfectly 
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white, and nestling between the opening 
is that treble frill with its Valenciennes 
lace trembling to the least breath. One 
button more than the tailor intended is of 
course left open, and the black inexpressi- 
bles descend to meet those French patent 
leather. boots, with the thinest possible 
soles and the highest heels compatible 
with so tender a foundation. Then his 
gloves. What a fit, what perfect clinging 
to the hands, what unwrinkled backs. Oh, 
be it not remembered that four pair were 
successively sacrificed belore he came 
hither, because one in his rage he split, and 
the others were too much given obstinately 
to creasing. Here he stands in an attitude 
intended to be careless, but calculated to 
attract attention. Near him, with much 
less studied air, stands one of those tall 
well-made young men, with hair of mid- 
dling length, and pleasant countenance, 
who dress extremely well, but don’t know 
exactly why they have come to a party. 
They look a great deal under their eyes, 
and amuse themselves with making their 
fingers perform little journeys from the 
bottom of their chins to their lips, and back 
again, fur want of something better to do. 

Passing about a yard further we come 


to the fire-place, which is adorned by a 
figure on either end, leaning its elbow on 
the mantel-piece, and supporting its head 


with its hand. The one to the left you 
will at once perceive is a+ poet. He 
means you to comprehend this at a glance. 
He informs you, through the medium of 
his shirt collar, that such is the fact. You 
are not to doubt it, but if you enter into 
conversation, be cayeful to speak of his 
last publication, ‘and inquire what he is 
now engaged in preparing for the press. 
He may affect to blush and hesitate, and 
say, “Oh, really, my poor efforts are 
scarcely worthy to engage your attention.” 
But if you were then to take the hint, and 
change the conversation, he would be your 
enemy through life. He dresses quite—or 
rather, almost in black, condescending only 
to wear a white waistcoat, as a sort of 
compromise with society, suffers his black 
locks to descend in a somewhat careless 
manner, something between a wave and a 
curl, round his fancied classical head. His 
forehead is, of course, pale in its hue, 
and smooth as marble; his cheek slightly 
sunken, his lips parted with a smile. Oc- 
casionally he passes the long ungloved 
fingers of his left hand abstractedly through 
his hair, and wishes you to imagine that 
he is forgetful of all around him, and 
moving in a land conjured up by his own 
fanciful imagination. If caught in the act 
of admiring any beautiful girl, he turns 
away his eyes rapidly, in the direction of 
the chandelier, and wishes you to believe 
that it was quite by mistake, His whole 
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attitude is charming, neither too stiff nor 
too easy, but calm, motionless, and still. 
All this would be particularly charming if 
he were standing there as a model fora 
statute, or leaning in solitude against one 
of the broken pillars in the city of Pompeii. 
No one would wish to catch him in a 
finer attitude for admiring the moon. But 
what business has he ina ball-room? If 
he disdains thé frivolities of such an even- 
ing, why does this fine spirit intrude itself 
among coarser and less spiritualised bo- 
dies, &c. Much better would it have 
been had he spared himself the hour’s 
— of attitudes at the glass, to see 

ow and how he should look this way and 
that, and the consideration whether it 
would seem better to have his glove off or 
on. On the other side is the “ young man 
who does not dance.” He is tall; consi- 
ders himself good-looking, and dresses in 
black. Prefers it to any other colour for 
waistcoat or tye—considers it is so ele- 
gant. His figure too, his tailor tells him, 
suits this style of habiliment. His eyes 
are dark but inexpressive; they mean no- 
thing but that they would like to coax you 
to admire him as he stands there, his black 
hair curled short on either side his eyes, 
and very smooth behind. His shirt wrists 
require pulling down very often, and as he 
addresses a word to the poet, he seems to 
be stricken suddenly with deafness, for he 
steps forward, just halfway, so that he 
may obtain an accidental view of himself 
in the pier glass, and takes the opportu- 
nity of passing his hand along the side of 
the head, commencing from the back, so 
as to centre that glossy mass just above 
the ears, within the palm of the hund, 
gently curved to receive it, and to com- 
press it more nicely into its proper posi- 
tion—neither too much over the forehead 
nor too much off. Yonder is a group, 
composed of three young men, exchanging 
ideas, or endeavouring, apparently, to make 
us imagine such to be the case; one of 
them, a tall smiling young man, stands as 
if he was not firm upon the ground; now 
slightly: elevating himself upon his toes, 
and then falling back upon his heels, ac- 
companying this motion with an agreeable 
chuckle; he crosses his right hand over 
the left arm, which is raised to receive it, 
and glances every now and then over the 
apartment to see the new arrivals. Next 
to him stands a fair, delicately-chiselled 
young man, with a slight figure and a 
gentle stoop in his chest. He has ven- 
tured to appear in a frock coat. Oh! 
shocking! but forbear to blame him, he is 
the son of the hostess, and a spoilt son. 
He despises dress, yet is careful to select 
none but the very best materials and the 
tailor of the highest note. His hair is 
light and straight, and of middling length, 














carefully parted and smoothed all round, 
so as not to cling like a crop to the head, 
but gently to swell out from the line mark- 
ed by where the hat has rested. His mild 
blue eyes rest approvingly on some of the 
ladies, through a delicate eye-glass, and he 
exchanges a sweet smile with his especial 
favourites. They all like him, and put up 
with his conceits, for do you know he is 
musical; and carries about to parties a 
sweet harmonious concertina to play on, 
which he tries to induce every lady to try. 
He is, altogether, a pretty, nize sort of 
young man, with no particularly bad 
morals—a young man, in fact, mamas may 
venture to ask to a family reunion without 
fear. He is too calculating to enter a 
room with serious intentions, and if he 
were to try his best could only utter little 
ridiculous nothings, of which the silliest 
girl would tire in an hour. His character 
is none at all. To please his own taste, 
for the hour he will be of this or that side, 
change, vere about, and settle to no view 
of any question. He addresses his mamma 
very affectionately, as “ dear,” yet mutters 
“shan’t”’ pretty audibly if she asks him to 
do anything he does not like. He flirts 
with every pretty girl, and is full of the 
subjects upon which women are supposed 
to like to converse. The third figure is a 
stout ungainly young man, very fat in the 
face, and excessively stupid. He tells 
every one he is educating for the church, 
but you have no reason to believe him, for 
four years ago he told each fresh acquaint- 
ance that he was bringing up for the bar. 
Now the only affinity he displays with the 
class of whom he would wish to be con- 
sidered a member lies in his white cravat. 
From his conversation one would never 
imagine him to be bringing up for any- 
thing. He is continually distending his 
mouth into an unmeaning grin while con- 
versing with a lady, and the first question 
he puts after she has condescended to stand 
up as his partner in a quadrille is, “Are 
you fond of s—ta—r gazing?” Having 
given utterance to this excessively charm- 
ing question, betokening the romantic turn 
of his mind, the young gentleman buries 
his face in his ample cravat up to the top 
of the nose, and says no more, perhaps, 
during the remainder of the dance. And 
such is his life from day to day, never dis- 
appearing from town except at the period 
of the cessation of frivolities, and then no 
one knows where, or, perhaps, cares 
where, this supremely interesting indivi- 
dual goes. 

There is a hush in the room. Hark! 
The host is waving his hand for silence. 
The little circles expand into semicircles, 
the young men stand in the most becom- 
ing attitudes, the ladies are ali attention, 
or pretend to be, for a groan from an 
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inner apartment proclaims that “the 
young man who sings” has made his ap- 
pearance, and is now about to perform for 
the entertainment of the company. A tall 
lady or two stand near to encourage him. 
He sits down, however, as if he did not 
need it, with an air of perfect nonchalance, 
shakes back his long straight hair from 
his forehead, pulls the music-stool for- 
ward, looks over the books, runs his hand 
with the speed of lightning along the 
keys, gives a few flourishes, “remarkably 
hot,” takes out his handkerchief, wipes his 
forehead, “’Pon honour, lost my voice, I do 
declare.”’ 

Some people are inclined to suspect 
he never had one, but that is ill-natured; 
we proceed. Another loud ahem, another 
shifting of the stools, another flourish, and 
then an euphonious howl bursts upon the 
ears of the company. The singer raises 
his voice to the utmost, then drops his tone 
to a low whistle, like the wind hissing 
through a cranny. “Charming!” “ De- 
lightful!’” “What a nice creature!” are 
murmured round the room. “I should 
like to have the words,” whispers a young 
lady to another. “I wonder could we 
manage it together.” The groups gra- 
dually venture to begin a whispered con- 
versation, the poet resumes his attitude, 
the whole proceeds as before, and the 
“ young man who sings” glides from the 
piano with his music ina roll, and, having 
done his duty, roams about the room, 
looking as if he should like to speak to a 
few young ladies, but doesn’t know how. 

The door is thrown open. A new ar- 
rival. The foutman’s stentorian voice an- 
nounces Mr. , and a tall, slight, 
elegant young man, engaged in buttoning 
his glove as he enters, makes his appear- 
ance. His figure is decidedly good. His 
costume perfect—black and white. Every- 
thing on the true scale of elegance. His 
hair, of a hue somewhat approaching to 
chestnut, is neatly settled into waves at the 
side, so as to shade without obscuring the 
soft peach-coloured cheek. He will not 
wear a stock, it is too stiff; abjures straps, 
and wears little French dress boots, always 
too tight. His white gloves, slightly in- 
clining to a faint primrose, are drawn 
tightly over his small hand, and he enters 
the room with perfect ease and a careless 
nonchalance which says that he is some- 
body, or considers himself somebody. He 
does not condescend to recognise his friend 
at once, but when he does, smiles with in- 
effable sweetness, and crosses the room 
with an easy gait to shake hands, and 
exclaims in the most insinuating tones, 
“And how are you?” But you are not 
expected to worry him with an answer. 
He doesn’t condescend to wait for your 
reply, but goes on conversing with the 
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most patronising air, anticipating your 
answers, and taking your opinions for 
granted. He acts as if he knew you were 
bound to admire him, and put up with his 
occasional audacity. The worst feature 
about him is, that he is never abashed. 
To overcome the little timidity he at first 
possessed was his chief aim on entering 
society, so that now he thinks himself 
privileged to march up to the most vener- 
able and best educated men in the room 
with an inimitable coolness and sang froid. 
Rebuffs he does meet with, but they never 
have any effect on him, for his vanity is so 
great. Who is he? What is he? His 
connexions are high, and through their 
influence he means at least to be some day 
governor of Bombay. He pays attention 
to young ladies of the most earnest kind, 
in fact, makes declarations in his speeches 
of profound esteem and attachment, but 
were any one to believe him they would 
be destined to experience considerable dis- 
appointment. Fortunately no one chooses 
to be deluded. He suffers the heartless- 
ness of his character to be apparent at 
every turn, Unsteady, unsettled, light 
and frivolous in his tastes, he roams 
through the world seeking amusement, and 
finds it to a certain extevt. A gallop 
round the Park is full of rich delight. 
Well, now, what will be the fyture of this 
young gentleman? We cannot call him 
divested of moral principle, though he is 
in reality guided by no sound rule of con- 
duct. He will, perhaps, abstain from open 
evil because he would be ashamed to be 
discovered guilty of any gross deviation 
from established rules. But supposing he 
obtains a high position, and goes through 
life borne on the wings of ‘ortune, what 
will he experience at its close? How will 
he look back over the never-ending sea of 
frivolous amusement of his past career? 
Will all he has neglected be compensated 
for in that last hour by the mere recol- 
lection of past enjoyment? Will the rest- 
less, uneasy, vacant heart find consolation 
when it has nothing within but worn-out 
feelings, bitter experiences, and the re- 
membrance of empty pleasure? There 
will be no hope within, no sense of past 
duty to nerve the soul to the patient en- 
durance of the sufferings which age must 
bring to all. And was this the object 
with which a brilliant education was be- 
stowed upon this young man at the uni- 
versity? Was it for this that all the trea- 
sures of classical lore were opened to his 
view; that elegant literature was made the 
staple food of his mind, that the love of 
virtue was sought to be instilled into his 
breast, tnat every exertion was made to 
render him an educated and polished man? 
He never considers the true aim of exist- 
ence; he is heard continually averring that 


the object of life is happiness, “ but what 
happiness really is” he never suffers him- 
self to inquire. He mistakes the significa- 
tion of the word “ happiness;” he means 
“enjoyment,” amusement, pleasure. And 
these are to stand to him in the stead of 
knowledge, virtue, and understanding. To 
be happy he must have his own will. To 
fall in love in earnest was never among his 
requisites for happiness. To be sure he 
did perhaps accidentally do so once, but 
that was a mere trifle, not worth men- 
tioning. The young lady didn’t choose 
to have him, but he consoled himself. Now 
he is about to be married to a very pretty, 
amiable sort of girl, who has not been ac- 
customed to reveal much of her feelings 
even to herself; she has hitherto passed 
through life unawakened from the notion 
that it is a world formed for pleasure 
alone. Her disposition is good. She 
means to love her husband, and expects, if 
she looks forward at all, that he will al- 
ways be to her the devoted admirer of the 
days of courtship. She hears him boast- 
ing of his horses and hounds, but that 
will pass away when he is married; and 
hitherto she has always been able to win 
him to other topics by her sweet smile. 
Poor girl, she does not look forward. 
She expects happiness, but if she antici- 
pates devoted attachment as its support, 
she will be disappointed, Suppose them 
married. The wedding tour is over. They 
are settled down in theircountry house. The 
husband commences hiscareer at once. The 
neighbours are disposed as well as him- 
self to sport. At first he is moderate, but 
the season is coming to its height, and he 
must keep up his character. The wife 
excuses him for some time, but begins at 
last to feel how lonely she is. She does 
not go out. Her husband is still attached 
to her, and displays his attention by a vast 
amount of civility. He never speaks 
harshly to her; anticipates her worldly 
wishes, but she soon perceives that his 
heart is with his horses, or that he never 
porenset any. She now discovers that 
er own heart is full of feelings which 
might have expanded to gvod, but are ra- 
pidly becoming embittered. She shuns her 
own thoughts and his society, goes out, 
plunges into frivolous pleasure, forgets her 
anticipations of happiness, learns to bear 
with his cold civility, and is considered in 
the circles in which she moves as one of 
those harmless, well-disposcd persons who 
do not expect to be noticed, but are in- 
vited here and there because she is still 
pretty and dresses in perfect taste. The 
husband, meanwhile, sports away his life, 
and settles at last into a peevish, discon- 
tented old man, at peace neither with him- 
self nor the world, conscious of having 
sacrificed its glorious and divine happiness, 
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intended to be ours, for the sake of view- 
ing the pleasing bubbles which rise upon 
the surface of life, and which constitute 
the whole attraction of some. 

But we have long quitted the ball-room, 
and must return, for dancing is about to 
commence. The hostess is extremely anx- 
ious to set the young people in motion, 
and goes indefatigably from one to the 
other to press them into service. She 
approaches the poet. She offers to in- 
troduce him to a partner. He blushes, 
hesitates, stammers, looks confused—says 
that he never learnt dancing. 

“ But you can stand up all the same.” 

“ No—really, the young ladies wouldn’t 
like it—he should set them quite wrong. 
No; he would much prefer not dancing. 
He should enjoy himself in looking on.” 

The hostess passes on, the poet resumes 
his attitude. She reaches the other figure. 

“Come, I am sure you will dance, 
Mr. ——,” she exclaims, in her most 
winning manner. 

“I thank you, madam, I don’t dance,” 
answers the young man who doesn’t dance, 
without condescending to move an inch of 
his body or a muscle of his face. 

“ Oh! indeed!” exclaims the lady, pass- 
ing on, with a trifling degree of contempt 
in her tone. 

But by degrees the young people con- 
trive to be suited. 

The aristocratic young gentleman stands 
up, presses the top of the thumb nail 
against his teeth, in the act of considering 
whom he shall select, looks fixedly at a 
young lady, as if about to ask her, then 
turns abruptly on his heel and walks up to 
the handsomest girl in the room to engage 
her. She is, of course, “most happy,” and 
takes the gentleman’s arm, who leads her to 
the top of the quadrille, which happensto be 
the best position whence the mirror can 
be examined. Now the fop, after having 
been disappointed two or three times has, 
at last, secured a middle-aged married 
lady as his partner. She is rather stout, 
and the young gentleman fears he shall 
look rather ridiculous. However, he pulls 
out his handkerchief, the perfume refreshes 
him, he stands vis-d-vis the aristocratic 
young gentleman, who makes a point of 
never dancing with any one whose figure 
is not good. The singing young gentle- 
man, after having prowled about until the 
dance has commenced, sits down in a 
corner. The side couples are made up by 
the son of the hostess and a fair, pretty 
young girl; the young man with the large 
white cravat and a sensible guod-humoured 
young lady; while opposite these’ stand 
the young gentleman who see-saws, with 
a good-looking partner, and a person 
whom we must call the complimentary 
young gentleman, who has read little, 
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knows still less, and yet thinks he is re- 
markably clever. The young lady is little 
and pretty, with a shower of golden ring- 
lets round her face, dressed in white, with 
a pale pink rose in her hair. The gentle- 
man is evidently proud of his acquisition, 
and enters into conversation as if he had 
known her for years. Let us give a glance 
at the style of dialogue going on round the 
room, 

Top Couple. Young Aristocrat, with his 
left hand resting on his back, and the 
right slightly grasping the front ot his 
coat: “Been to the Opera lately ?” 

** No, I have not been this season.” 

“ Indeed, I shall go to-morrow. Dare 
say shall be crushed and bored! must go 
though.” 

“Have you——’ 

“Have I—oh yes, I have heard Jenny 
Lind—that is what you were going to say, 
I know—now don't deny it—I’m sure it 
was.” 

‘“T am afraid you have mistaken me.” 

‘**Oh no, not at all. I never mistake 
any one.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes, I was just going to say, when you 
interrupted me with one of your delight- 
ful, charming, little remarks, but speaking 
of that we are behindhand.” And away he 
slides through the first figure, and back 
again, wiih a sweet smile playing on his 
countenance, while he exchanges the most 
bewitching glances with his own reflection 
in the mirror. 

Bottom Couple. Fop, handkerchief in 
hand. “ Very w-a-r-m.” 

“ Very,” promptly replies the stout 
lady. Y 

“Too warm to dance—too warm in all 
conscience.” 

“ Oh no, not at all,” answered his part- 
ner. 
The Fop disdains further conversation; 
and therefore we must pass on to the side 
couples. The musical young gentleman 
plays with his pretty eye-glass, and stands 
at perfect ease. ' 

“You don’t play on the concertina.” 

“No, not at all.” 

“You should—it is so graceful an in- 
strument.” 

“Ts it difficult to learn?” 

“Oh no—by no means; a delightful 
study; znd young ladies always play so 
feelingly on it.” 

“T should like to begin.” 

“Well, now, I can recommend you my 
master, at least the master I had. I can 
now fortunately dispense with his services 
—Mons. C——. He is a most delightful 
performer, and so_perfeetly gentlemanly.” 

This little discussion on concertinas 
being no further interesting, we go on 
to the stout young man at the other side. 
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He settles his white cravat, grins, and 
smiles at his partner. 

“ Are you fond of dancing?” 

“ Very much so.” 

A long pause. 

“Nice weather.” 

“ Ver ? 

“Do you read much?” 

“ Why, yes, I do.” 

Another pause. 

“ Do you hike flowers?” 

“Tam very fond of them, indeed.” 

“The language of flowers is so pretty. 
How very charmingly they have been in- 
terpreted?” 

“Oh, I think that the interpretation 
which our own feelings give them is by 
far the best. I would not, on any account, 
be compelled to adopt any precise inter- 
pretation.” 

“Indeed!” added the young man, with 
a chuckle; “you know what the rose 
speaks,” he continued, gazing with incom. 
prehensible impertinence upon her counte- 
nance. 

“ Why, I know that it is the most beau- 
tiful of flowers—but it is your turn to ad- 
vance to that lady.” 

The complimentary young man is en- 
gaged in saying sweet nothings to his fair 
partner, who has just remarked that the 
stars were shining very brightly when 
they came, and she therefore hoped they 
should have a fine night. 

“For my part,” answered he, “I wish 
for no other stars than those now shining 
upon me.” 

The young lady blushed, and locked at 
the chandelier. 

“Do you go to the gardens to-morrow; 
there is to be a féte there.” 

“ Yes, we shall go, if the weather will let 
us. 

“It will be sure to be fine if you are 
there.” 

“ Oh, I’m not at all sure of that.” 

“T shall expect you, nevertheless; re- 
member the féte will be no féte to me if 
you are not there.” 

“ Really, you will find it difficult to per- 
suade me of that.” 

‘““How exceedingly cruel and hard- 
hearted you are! Are you so blind as not 
to perceive how sincere I am.” 

And so they continue. The remaining 
couple, composed of the young gentleman 
who performs little journeys up and down 
his chin with his hand, and his good-look- 
ing partner, are discussing the famine and 
the potato disease, on which topics both 
are displaying equal knowledge. The re- 
mainder of the company are talking, 
watching the dances, and engaging part- 
ners for the next set. Numberless shreds 


of society are scattered over the room. 
There, leaning against that marble console, 
is a young man whu is to be met with at 
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every party. He is short, thin, and alto~ 
gether very slightly made. His hair is 
short, black, and curly; his complexion 
sallow, his eyes dark and melancholy, 
overshadowed by thin arched eyebrows. 
He looks like a walking barber’s block, so 
primly is he dressed, and so fearful is he 
of deranging a single hair of his well-oiled 
head. He never speaks to a young lady 
to whom he has not been introduced, and 
stands gazing abstractedly upon the com~ 
pany, discontented with himself and the 
world as well. He doesn’t know what to 
do at all. He is in hopes somebody will 
speak to him, and so in fact at last some- 
body does. A young man a little taller, 
who never takes his thumbs out of his 
waistcoat button-hole, but whisks rather 
than walks about the room, making little 
pirouettes, which bring him by degrees 
opposite the melancholy young man. Upon 
which they both enter into conversation 
upon society, and the absurd rules by 
which it is upheld. They talk of happi- 
ness; the new comer, with black hair and 
blue eyes, gazes upward, shakes his head, 
and declares that happiness once was his, 
but that it will be difficult to make him 
ever return to the contemplation of the 
sweet young dreams of his youth. He has 
taken lessons in the school of adversity, 
but no one knows what has made him un- 
happy, for to the world he appears to be 
ossessed of all his heart could wish or 

ope for. 

Around them however we will not 
linger, but pass on to the only sensible 
young men in the room, who stand grouped 
near the door. One of them is about five 
feet seven inches and a half in height, and 
well and strongly built. His chest is open, 
and his countenance remarkably hand- 
some. ‘The features, taken separately, 
are not perfect, but the eyes are bright, 
dark, ph full of intelligence. His mouth 
is neither too small nor too large, but well- 
chiselled, and displaying a rather deter- 
mined character. He affects no positions, 
but stands in an easy way. He is well 
dressed, and his figure sets off his dress to 
advantage. In general his conversation is 
remarkably animated, his opinions cor- 
rect, his judgments not hastily formed. 
Most people like him much. Young ladies 
are delighted when they can secure him 
either as a partner for the conversation or 
the dance. 

An additional fascination is cast around 
him at the present moment by the fact 
that he is in anticipation of going abroad 
in a government capacity. He is am- 
bitious, and does not intend to settle in 
life until he has made his fortune; he then 
intends to return, and marry some beau- 
titul girl or other. ‘he only fault he has 
is, that he tries to cultivate moustachios, 
when they obstinately refuse to grow. He 
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is now discussing, in the most animated 
manner, the formation of a debating so- 
ciety, and trying to induce his companions 
to join him in the endeavour. ‘They have 
taken the opportunity affurded by the 
dance of gliding into a corner to discuss 
the subject. Near him is a tall young 
man of elegant figure, who stands with 
one glove off and the other on. He is de- 
cidedly a fine-looking young man, with 
full dark hazel eyes, restless and uneasy, 
but still displaying great intelligence. He 
enters with animation into the discussion, 
and manifests the utmost desire to make 
himself agreeable. His whole countenance 
is expressive of good-nature and good- 
humour, but as circumstances have not 
thrown him much in our way, we cannot 
venture to speak of his character. Next 
stands a gentleman with that indescribable 
cast of countenance which bespeaks him 
as a gentleman at once. His features are 
not particularly good; his eyes are light 
blue, his hair fair, his whiskers very light, 
but there is something dignified and manly 
in his look which is unmistakeable. The 
dancing proceeds, and such dialogues as 
we have hinted at above constitute the 
staple food of the amusement. 

And these are the young men who hope to 
ripen into the legislators and statesmen of 
England; who are to lead her armies to the 
field; who are to conduct her navies, spread 
her civilisation, the influence of her laws 
and institutions, and her noble religion to the 
uttermost part of the earth! ‘These are 
the gentlemen of whom England has to 
be proud! But never will it be! Such 
men as these, with the few exceptions 
which the reader will know how to make, 
will never share the glorious task of 
spreading the enlightenment, the educa- 
tion, and knowledge of our British Isles 
to other lands. No; other and sterner 
souls, now engaged ia nurturing their 
thoughts, and examining into their opini- 
ons, in correcting their minds by valuable 
information, will enter upon this noble 
mission, while the lover of the frivolous and 
the gay, and amusement for its own sake, 
will remain in the background of the pic- 
ture undistinguished for any exertion. 
They will pass away and be forgotten, and 
when the names of others are sounded 
with praise, theirs will te passed unheed- 
ingly by. 2 : 2 

But in vain is this warning given. 
Young men in the present day are too 
frivolous, too fond of pleasure to care for 
such considerations. They will not be 
aroused, They will not devote their 
thoughts to ought but frivolities—the opera, 
the dance, the horse, and the gun. They 
fear to converse on sensible topics with 
young ladies, because they feel their own 
deficiency. They are ashamed to place 
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their neglected intellectual capacities in 
comparison with theirs. By degrees, how- 
ever, we do trust that the race of silly, 
complimenting fops will have passed away, 
to be succeeded by sensible and earnest 
young men, who will be content to stand 
efore us as they are—plain and unvar- 
nished ; and let them rest assured they will 
become much more welcome guests in. 
every class of society. 





SPECIMENS OF PETRARCA; 
SELECTED FROM HIS POEMS ON THE 
DEATH OF LAURA. 


TRANSLATED BY T. H. SEALY. 


(Author of “ The Porcelain Tower,” “The Littlo Old 
Man of the Woods,” &c. &c.) 


From tHe Hints oF VALcatusa. 
Sonnet XX, 


[The poet describes the grief with which, from the 
hills of Valchiusa, he looks down upon the birth- 
place of Laura. Both Cabrieres and Avignon, it 
may be remarked, lie in the plain over which his 
view would range.] 

My sighs fill all the air about this place, 

From the sharp hills beholding that sweet 

lain 

Where she was born, who, skilful to retain 

My heart in ’ts spring, and in its summer race, 
Is now in Heaven; and since in death’s em- 

brace 

Her sweet form lies, my sad eyes,—which I 

strain, 

In search for her, to distant walks, in vain,— 

Upon this sunny ground leave no dry space. 

There is no stock or stone in these wild 
mountains, . 

No branch or green spray in this hilly wood, 

No flower in these vales, or grassy leaf, 

No drop of water in these leaping fountains, 

Nor beast, among these brakes of such fierce 

mood, 

That does not own how bitterest is my grief. 


Sonnet LIII. 


[Beholding the place where Laura had fotmerly 
dwelt, the village in which she was born and 
where she died, the poet declares that her absence 
brings night upon the hills where formerly her 
presence caused continuous day. This Sonnet is 
one of those relied upon by the opponents of De 
Sade’s theory, to prove that the Laura of Petrarca 
was of the village of Cabrieres; and not Laura de 
Sade, who was born and buried in Avignon.] 

Is this the nest where first my bird ’gan 
show 

Her gold and purple plumes: my phoenix rare, 

Who ’neath her warm wings held my heart’s 

each care, 

And from it still draws sighs and murmur- 

ings low? 
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O dear first root of all my cherished woe! 
Where is that face, whence came the light, 
oh where, 
Which, though it burned, was such a bliss to 
bear? 
Thou, now in joy, that wast the ALONE 
below,* 
Hast left me here in misery and forsaken, 


~ And full of grief my steps the paths invade, 


Where thoughts of thee mine adoration waken, 

Finding with dim night those soft hills 
o'erlaid, 

From whence to heaven thy final flight was 
taken, 

And where thine eyes a constant morning 
made! 


ADVANTAGES OF THE WHIT- 
TINGTON CLUB. 


What is the Whittington Club? This 
is the question which many of our readers 
will ask; and we will, therefore, endea- 
vour, as far as it lies in our power, to give 
some account of this great institution. The 
Whittington Club is an association of the 
middle classes of the metropolis, for the 
purpose of providing for its members, in 
an inexpensive manner, dinners and break- 
fasts, lectures and reading-rooms, concerts 
and a variety of other amusements. It was 
with this praiseworthy object that several 
gentlemen, eminent in literature, promul- 
gated their views, and formed the nucleus 
of the present important club. ~ 

Union is strength, says the proverb; and 
truly it has been found so in the present 
instance. A society, which a short time 
since reckoned its members by twos and 
threes, may now do so by thousands. And 
this has been brought about by that spirit 
of association which is almost inherent in 
the British character, and which has spread 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon race is to be 
found. Without association we should 
have achieved none of those mighty re- 
forms that have placed us in so distin- 
guished a position in the scale of nations, 
and which will yet raise us. The spirit 
spreads through all classes, from the high - 
est to the lowest. The west end of the 
town teems with the patrician club-houses; 
and the whole country is studded with as- 
sociations of the lower orders; while all 
classes have combined in supporting the 
Freemasuns, the Odd Fellows, the Ancient 
Foresters, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. And yet with all these examples, the 





* Some of the early copies read Sola eri in terra, 
others Sol eri in terra: “thou wast alone upon 
earth,” or “thou wast a sun upon earth.” The 
former has been adopted by the later editors. 
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metropolis of England has been behind her 
great rivals, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, and has lacked an association 
of the present kind. Now, however, the 
want is supplied. We have a Metropo- 
litan Athenzeum, combined with a Club, 
and, with proper management, we have no 
doubt but that ultimately it will far surpass 
all its rivals. 

We should scarcely use the word rivals, 
for no difference of interest should exist 
between associations of this kind. Their 
object being the improvement of the peo- 
ple, each should endeavour as much as 
possible to work out its mission; and the 
more enlightened the nation becomes, the 
better will these institutions be supported. 
The Manchester Athenzeum has succeeded 
in an unprecedented manner. Our nor- 
thern countrymen have displayed immense 
energy in this as in their other proceed- 
ings, and complete success has attended 
those who did not fear to help themselves. 
And this will be the result in the metro- 
polis, if the same means be employed, and 
the same energy be wr here as 
there. In comparative wealth and impor- 
tance London is a giant to Manchester, 
whose resources in every way are inferior. 
The former numbers her population by 
tens, the latter by units. Her wealth, her 
political importance, the prestige attend- 
ing a movement in the capital of this enor- 
mous empire, are all in her favour; and if 
she does not succeed, it will be entirely 
through mismanagement. We say this, 
because the citizens of London are display- 
ing the greatest activity in joining; and 
we have no doubt but that now it is open, 
thousands who were before deterred whilst 
it was ina state of uncertainty, will now 
hasten to do so, as everything appears 
prosperous. 

And we can scarcely blame this spirit 
of caution, when we consider how many 
schemes are every day formed for some 
purpose or other. But our readers may 
now rest assured that the Whittington 
Club is fixed on a firm basis, and that the 
sooner they join it, the better will it be for 
themselves. - 

Were this institution only formed for 
the purpose of providing cheap dinners 
and breakfasts, it would no doubt meet 
with tolerable success, but when so many 
attractions are added, we deem failure im- 
possible. Those who have attended the 
meetings that have already taken place, 
will understand the animus by which its 
leaders are actuated. They have explain- 
ed, as far as it was possible beforehand, 
what were their objects. 

In the first place, it is intended that lec- 
tures are to be given regularly, at which 
the members may attend. The value of 
lectures has been very much canvassed by 
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many people. . It isasserted that the habit 
of attending them gives a superficial know- 
ledge, and prevents regular study. We 
confess that we think there is much truth 
in this, but still we consider that by a judi- 
cious choice of able men much good may 
be attained. The subjects must be chosen 
with caution, and in order to ensure a good 
attendance, amusing lectures should be 
judiciously intermixed. We think that 
the best answer that can be given to those 
who object to this method of acquiring 
hnowledge, is this: that the members of 
the Whittington Club will be principally 
composed of those who are during the day 
exposed to great fatigue, whose minds and 
bodies are exhausted, and who are there- 
fore perfectly unable to apply themselves 
diligently to the several stores of know- 
ledze which will be opened to them by 
the lecturer. 

Besides, it does this good: Young men 
who before never thought of certain sub- 
jects, are by the able lecturer compelled to 
listen, their attention once being aroused 
they will inquire, and thus be led to give 
their minds to what they before; consi- 
dered either as too abstruse, or not worthy 
of their study. We know several in- 
stances of this; and we have no doubt that 
the lectures wil] be found very attractive 
to the members of the Whittington Club. 

There are at the present moment many 
men in England who are well able to fix 
the attention of an audience, and convey 
sound knowledge to the mind; but we 
know it is the fashion in some quarters to 
employ men who lecture on some obscure 
poems, or if not altogether obscure, who 
render them so by endeavouring to explain 
passages, which were, most likely, never 
intended to convey any meaning. Much 
as we admire some German poets, we 
think that many better subjects may be 
chosen by a judicious committee, Many 
of the members of the Council of the 
Whittington Club are thorough practical 
men, and they will, we feel assured, pay 
due attention to this important point. 

The proper management of the reading- 
rooms is another subject, to which too 
great attention cannot be paid. If wemay 
be allowed to compare a greater thing to a 
smaller, or rather we should have said, if 
we may draw any inference from what 
takes place elsewhere in a lower sphere, 
we may arrive at some useful practical 
conclusions. 

Those who are at all conversant with 
the coffee-shops of London, must be well 
aware that the more accommodation they 
afford to the amusement of their customers, 
the better they are supported. We think 
that it is a well-established fact that seem- 
ing economy in this respect turns out in 
the end a loss. Were it not invidious, we 


could point out not'a few dozen coffee- 
houses in this great town, situated in capi- 
tal thoroughfares, who don’t do half the 
business of others situated in much inferior 
streets, from a deficiency in this respect. 
And it is quite natural—a man wishing to 
see a particular periodical goes into a 
house to see it; he calls for his coffee and 
the periodical; they don’t take that in; he 
calls for another, that one is also not to be 
had. “Never mind, bring the coffee.” 
You may rely upon it, that that man never 
visits that house again; he acquires a pre- 
judice against it, which he, perhaps, never 
overcomes. 

Some of the coffee-shops in London, 
managed by spirited proprietors, have as 
varied a list of papers, magazines, and 
other periodicals, as the best institutions. 

The Whittington Club being a vast body, 
should not be behindhand, but, on the con- 
trary, surpass every other place, and their 
reading-rooms might be so well managed 
so to prove the greatest attraction. Files 
should be kept of all the papers, that eco- 
nomy which induces some clubs to dis- 
pose of their papers in the evening, is most 
false, and proves of infinite inconvenience 
to the members. The very fact of files 
being kept would be sufficient to draw 
hundreds of members. At the present 
time there are many places in London 
where files are kept of most of the daily 
papers; but the charge being sixpence a 
visit prevents many. The Couucil should, 
we think, lose no opportunity of augment- 
ing the popularity of the Club. 

Not only should files be kept of all the 
papers, but complete sets should be pre- 
served of all the other periodicals, which, 
when bound, would form no inconsiderable 
item in the library, which will no doubt be 
attached to the institution. This would 
be a novel feature, for we believe there is no 
society in London where all the popu- 
lar periodicals of the day may be found. 
Many will object to this on account of the 
expense, but after all it will be found 
trifling in comparison to the gond it will 
effect. After a short time the reading- 
rooms of the Whittington Club would be 
as famous as those of the Museum, and 
much more patronised. 

We have as yet only spoken of what is 
intended for the instruction of the mem- 
bers, and before we turn from this subject, 
we must make some remarks on the li- 
brary. As it is useless to expect one can 
ever be formed from donations, a certain 
sum should be set apart for the purchase 
of the best books. In all transactions of 
this kind a great deal of personal feeling 
interferes with public duty in the choice of 
the books, and we should, therefore, call 
the particular attention of the Council 
to this point. We should advise, whilst 
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the sum to be spent is small, that the works 
of the best writers of our own times should 
be purchased, to form, in fact, a collection 
of the literature of the day. This would 
please, we think, all parties; as the funds 
increase the treasures of ancient times 
might be added, but we think in the com- 
mencement the Council could not do better, 
than we have suggested. 

Another rock upon which most institu- 
tions split, is the miserable pay of their 
officers and lecturers. We perceive that 
concerts and soirées are part and parcel of 
this great scheme. We admire music in 
all its branches, but we are not so fond of 
it; we do not lose so much of our com- 
mon-sense in considering it, as to forget 
that the singers and musicians who attend 
concerts are paid with infinitely greater 
liberality than the lecturer. But we 
would put it to our readers, which is the 
greatest task, to sing a good song, to play 
a good tune, or to give a good lecture. The 
first is exercising a faculty, a gift of na- 
ture, which is acquired by a little practice 
and a little ingenuity. Instrumental music 
is learned with, perhaps, greater easc; in 
saying this, however, we must not be un- 
derstood to depreciate the professors of 
that exquisite art, that acts with so much 
force upon our senses. On the contrary, 
we admire fine singing; we admire music 
in whatever form it is presented to us— 
from the street organ to the finest efforts 
of the greatest master, but in doing so, we 
do not blind ourselves to the much-greater 
ability, the infinite acquirements that are 
necessary for a good lecturer. To attain 
that position a man must have spent months 
in studying the greatest of all arts—the 
art of speaking. He must have profound- 
ly investigated logic and rhetoric, we 
say profoundly, for a man who has but 
a smattering is worse than he who has 
paid no attention to the subject. A good 
speaker never shows that he has learnt 
those arts. Again, let our readers consi- 
der the difficulty of thoroughly mastering 
a subject; the weary nights: f study, the 
years of reading that a man must go 
through before he should attempt to in- 
struct his fellow-men. 

We trust that the managers of the 
Whittington Club will be more alive to the 
claims of the lecturer than others have 
shown themselves. While twenty guineas 
are freely piven to the singer, the lecturer 
is sometimes forced to content himself with 
two or three. A miserable sum for a man 
who has worked hard in order to render 

lain to other people the knowledge he 
is acquired with infinite labour. We 
know many men of distinguished literary 
abilities who have, with difficulty, obtained 
the sum above mentioned; some institu- 
tions, however, are more liberal, particu- 
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larly in the north, and there five or six 
guineas are given. We don’t so much ob- 
ject to the amount, as the difference be- 
tween lecturer and singer. If the institu- 
tion be so poor as not to be able to afford 
more, then it is not their fault. 

However, preted managed, concerts 
are delightful amusements to many; they 
tend to elevate the feelings, or rather to 
soften them, to remove the mind from the 
considerations of every-day life, to awaken 
interest in what may almost be termed the 
ideal. Besides, these musical assemblies 
will compel all classes to associate toge- 
ther, and much good may thus be effected; 
the mingling with the softer sex will also 
have a very beneficial effect on the man- 
ners of our young citizens, many of whom 
would be much improved were hey a little 
less rough and regardless of appearance. 
Called as they are in their riper years to 
associate with the higher classes, it will be 
a great advantage to them to have these 
opportunities during their younger days. 

We, along with many others, cannot but 
be grateful to the promoters of the Whit- 
tington Club; they have exerted them- 
selves with praiseworthy vigour to attain a 
great end, and they have now the pleasure 
to behold the first fruits of their labours, 
The institution has began its work, and 
may all the results looked forward to, be 
attained. London has long wanted such 
an institution. It has been the subject of 
reproach for many years that she was be- 
hindhand in a great work, for the ad- 
vantages of the Whittington Club are 
many. And we may, perhaps, sum them 
up in a few words. 

One of the principal features is to pro- 
vide meals for its members at a moderate 
charge; we suppose, at the real cost of 
the materials, including the expense of 
cooking. For in such an institution there 
should be no profit sought. The subscrip- 
tions ought, and no doubt will, be quite 
sufficient to pay all expenses. If this be 
kept strictly in mind, the Whittington 
Club ought to furnish its members with 
dinners ata much cheaper rate than any of 
the present dining-rooms. This will be an 
immense advantage to all those with li- 
mited incomes, when every penny has to 
be looked to. It is very true, but still it is 
seldom remembered, that the penny that is 
given by the customer to the waiter amounts 
in the twelve months to much more than 
his subscription to the Club, so that in fact, 
were the provisions as dear as in the 
ordinary houses, and were no vther induce- 
ments offered, it would be a saving to dine 
there. It has been a great subject of com- 
plaint for many years, that the clerks waste 
much of their time at dining houses, where 
they are apt to meet with very question- 
able characters; but now they will have 
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the opportunity offered them of ceasing to 
frequent those places. Not but what we 
think that those who are evilly disposed, 
will find occasion to indulge their inclina- 
tions wherever they may assemble. 

The second advantage which we have 
before alluded to is the reading-room. 
Being members of the club they will be 
entitled to enter and read the papers, look 
at the magazines, glance at the reviews, 
and if they please to spend any time in 
studying the heavy, though clever articles 
in the last. They will not be compelled 
to take any refreshment, which is always 


a tax, when not wanted. Those rooms’ 


will be admirable places to meet in of an 
evening, and may induce hundreds who 
now loiter away their time, or spend it in 
very disreputable amusements, to seek in 
them refreshment-for the mind and body. 

When tired of the reading-room there 
will be the lectures to resort to, which, of 
course, will be successful or not according 
to the choice of the managers. We have 
already made a few remarks on this sub- 
ject, we shall not, therefure, dwell upon it 
at any length. We may, however, ven- 
ture tosuggest that historical discourses will 
perhaps prove the most useful; then those 
on the current subjects of the day, and on 
distant lands and people; these, judiciously 
interspersed with lighter topics, will prove 
of great benefit to the members. History 
is a subject with which few are well ac. 
quainted; and any information in an at- 
tractive form cannot fail of being interest- 
ing to the majority. We know of no bet- 
ter specimens of that kind than those ex- 
cellent lectures, now delivering by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick, at the Heretord Institute, 
and which have been republished in the 
Hereford Times. The speaker addresses 
himself to the many, dwells on the most 
prominent landmarks of history, sketching 
here, vividly cueeene there, in fact 
rendering his lectures of the utmost in- 
terest and importance. Should those be 
collected, they will form a very valuable 
work. Many hundreds have neither the 
time nor inclination to spend weeks or 
monthsin studying Hume, but they will catch 
at the opportunity of acquiring knowledge 
in this royal way. For our own part, 
however, we merely consider lectures as 
incentives to study, by directing the mind 
into what paths to turn, and smoothing the 
roughnesses, which perplex the student on 
his first entrance into a fresh course. 

We have heard some very excellent lec- 
tures on the manners and customs of 
foreign nations, These, when delivered by 
a man well acquainted with his subject and 
by one who is familiar with the people, are 
of infinite value, as more is often learnt by 
one lecture, than by many hours’ reading. 
Points which appear too trivial for a book 


are explained by the judicious speaker, 
who never misses an opportunity of ren- 
dering his discourse attractive. It is an 
old saying, and a very true one, which 
holds good in the present case, that more 
may be explained in five minutes conver- 
sation than in the longest letter. In read- 
ing books of travel, many things often ap- 
pear obscure and difficult of comprehen- 
sion; now all these might easily be ex- 
plained by one who was familiar with the 
subject. We therefore think it would not 
be a bad plan, nor would it incommode the 
lecturer, if the audience were allowed to 
ask questions, in order to clear up disputed 
or obscure points. The good feeling ge- 
nerally displayed by an English audience 
would prevent this practice degenerating 
into rudeness. 

Of the concerts we have already spoken. 
At present, the first class musical enter- 
tainments are so expensive as to put them 
completely out of the reach of the gene- 
rality of the young men of London; it 
will, therefore, be a great advantage for 
those who are fond of music and singing, 
to be enabled to enjoy it at so trifling an 
expense, Some of the best English singers 
are already members, and would no doubt 
occasionally lend their fine voices to in- 
crease the amusements of the evening— 
though in general it is better to keep to a 
rule to pay for everything that is done, 
and then it will be done well. We love a 
good song well sung, and we therefore 
have enjoyed the soirées of the Whitting- 
ton Club. Although not as yet a member 
ourselves, we must set the example to our 
readers by immediately joining this great 
institution. 

We have now briefly glanc*d at some of 
the advantages of the Metropolitan Athe- 
num; as it progresses, innumerable others 
will be observed. We think that no citi- 
zen of London, no one who has the good 
fortune to live within sight of St. Paul’s, 
should suffer his name to be absent from 
the books of the Whittington Club. We 
rejoice to see it started. Its promoters 
have had up hill work, but we feel assured 
that the results will repay them. Well do 
they deserve the gratitude of the mem- 
bers, who we trust will not be behindhand 
in manifesting it. No lordly patronage 
has been sought in order to give it stabi- 
lity; on the contrary, the whole has been 
the work of the enterprising middle 
classes, and principally of that section 
which is generally considered as the least 
likely to bring to perfection anything re- 
quiring business habits—we mean the lite- 
rary men. But in this affair they have 
succeeded, and they may now look back 
with pride on their work; but they must 
not halt; it will require a long pull, and a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether, to place 
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this institution in its right position. Lon- 
don is the first city in the world. The 
Metropolitan Atheneum should therefore 
be foremost in the ranks—the first in en- 
terprise, and the best conducted. It should 
serve as @ pattern to every other institu- 
tion. We cannot conclude this article 
with a better sentiment, than long life and 
prosperity to the promoters and managers 
of the Whittington Club. 





. 


DEFENCE OF FORT TRINIDAD BY 
LORD COCHRANE,* in 1808. 


BY ANTERASTES. 


The towers of Trinidad must fall, 
Unless the suce’ring hand 

Of Britain speeds across the sea 
To save the leagur’d band. 

Fourscore Spaniards there alone 
Resist the force of France, 

With culverin and bayonet, 
With sabre and with lance. 


If succour comes not o’er the sea, 
High Trinidad must fall, 

And the treble stripe of haughty France 
Be planted on her wall. 

Through all the watches of the night, 
And through the livelong day, 

With ever unremitting force 
The great guns fiercely play. 


The crumbling towers are shaken, 
And riven are the walls, 

By the never-ceasing shower 
Of batt’ring cannon balls, 

But the Spaniards will not yield, 
Tho’ many there have died; 

They scorn it, and they still maintain 
Their honour and their pride. 


Yet ev’ry morn they mount the walls 
At early break of day, 

And stretch their oft deceived gaze 
Across the billowy way. 

From dewy morn to breezy eve, 
On the battlemented height, 

They watch, still hoping to discern 
A friendly sail in sight. 


Now cries of welcome fill the air, 
Allhearts with gladness beat, 

For on the ocean’s far off verge, 
Where skies and waters meet, 

Rising and falling with the waves, 
A gallant British sail 

Comes bearing up to Trinidad, 
For landward blows the gale. 





* Now Earl Dundonald. 
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Upon the rippling green sea wave 
The swift Imperieuse glides, 

And now, borne up beneath the guns, 
She safe at anchor rides. 

’Tis gallant Cochrane and his band, 
The fearless and the brave, 

That the gale has borne to Trinidad 
Across the swelling wave. 


Nor Wellington of Waterloo, 
Nor Nelson of the sea, 

E’er fought in field or ocean fight 
More gallantly than he: 

With eighty sailors, firm and true, 
He leapt upon the land, 

And straightway formed his little troop 
In column on the sand. 


“Now follow Cochrane, mariners, 
Lay yonder Frenchmen low, 

And shame to him that turns about 
And flies before the foe!” 

“ Lead on, lead on, Lord Cochrane, 
The castle walls we gain, 

And drive before us yonder Gauls, 
Or perish on the plain!” 


Then on they rush’d, o’erthrowing all 
Who vainly sought to stay, 

At cannon’s mouth, at push of pike, 
Their onward, death-mark’d way. 

The gates were pass’d, and clos’d fast, 
All hearts beat high and glad, 

For the British banner wav’d above 
The towers of Trinidad. 


The breaches were with earth bags pil’d, 
And strengthen’d as before; 

The garrison, with hopes reviv’d, 
Pursue th’ unequal war. 

The flag that flutters on the wall, 
Streams o’er the true and brave, 

Who round their standards fighting fall, 
Or make the breach their grave. 


At the steep mountain’s jagged base, 
The Gauls to battle throng, 

And form in column, line abreast, 
Above ten hundred strong: 

A thousand plumes are waving high, 
A thousand pikeheads flash, 

A thousand helms reflect the light, 
A thousand sabres clash. 


Now the French are quickly moving 
Along the mountain’s side, 

Relying on their numbers strong, 
In the fullness of their pride. 

“Lofty Trinidad surrender 
To the men of ancient Gaul, 

Or thy riv'n walls shall strew the ground, 
And thy proud towers fall.” 


As the black thunder-loaded cloud, 
Belching blazing levin, 








Drives along the darken’d space 
Of interminable heaven, 

Bellowing and booming loud, ~ 
As, demon swift, it flies, 

Gathering strength in its onward course 
Athwart the arch of skies. 


So roll’d the charge along the hill, 
Toward "leagur’d Trinidad, 

Where Cochrane and his fourscore men, 
With the mail of valour clad, 

Await the onslaught steadfastly, 
Relying on their right, 

Resolv’d to turn th’ advancing tide, 
Or perish in the fight. 


From battery and battlement 
The great guns loudly roar, 

And dart their death-portending blaze 
Athwart the field of war; 

The bullets rattle in the air, 
Amid the mingled cries 

Of triumph, hope, death, and despair, 
That from the contest rise. 


Then Cochrane sallied with his men, 
Death following his track, 

And, like a whirlwind, charging, drove 
The hostile forces back; 

Red slaughter in a circle spreads 
Around him and his band, 

Who yield not to superior force, 
But firm as ramparts stand. 


With cool but ardent courage, they 
Their weapons wheel around, 
And the blood of many soldiers slain 
Streams on the battle ground; 
And in the hottest of the charge, 
As it impetuous sped, 
The English captain led the van, 
*Mid the dying and the dead. 


Fiercer yet the contest rages, 
Fiercer and fiercer still, 

And the din of war is heard afar 
From the battle shak’n hill; 

Wreaths of smoke are upward curling, 
To the heavens high, 

*Till, dissolved in ether, they are lost 
In illimitable sky. 


Yet what tho’ on one little spot, 
During one brief day, 

Bloodshed reigneth paramount, 
And slaughter bears the sway? 

Still the sun, o’er all the world, 
Sheds his glow of light— 

Still the earth below is fair— 
Still the heavens are bright. 


For country, honour, and for fame, 
For liberty and life, 

Each gallant Englishman maintain’d 
The fiercely raging strife; 
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The battle field is thickly strewn 
With wounded and with dead, 

For-many, ’neath the lofty walls 
Of Trinidad, have bled. 


“ Britons, once more follow Cochrane, 
Nor treble numbers fear, 

Honour and fame are in your front, 
But death is in your rear!” 

The English sailors heard the call, 
Heard and obey’d it well ; 

And now from Cochrane’s fourscore men 
Loud shouts of triumph swell. 


As torrents down the mountain steep 
Fast and furious flow, 

So charg’d the British bayonets 
Against the Gallic foe, 

Who wait for the onslaught fierce, ‘ 
But ‘neath its power yield, 

Succombing to the tempest’s strength, 
They fly across the field. 


Now shake the skies with triumph! 
For fourscore Britons sweep 

A thousand foemen from the ground, 
Along the battle-steep. 

Give honour to the fourscore men! 
May Cochrane prosper long! 

And, when pass’d away, for ever live 
In history and song! 


In generations yet to come, 
When in the fiercest fight, 

The English meet a worthy foe 
To hold Great Britain’s right; 

Let them think how noble Cochrane, 
With the mail of valour clad, 

Led his gallant charge along the hill, 
For ‘leagur’d Trinidad! 





THE GREENGROCER’S HOUSE- 
WARMING. 


Cuarter I. 
HOW THE PARTY WAS THOUGHT OF. 


Jim Jones had been married two or 
three months to a greengrocer's daughter, 
and with her assistance he had contrived 
to set himself quite en train in a little shop 
of his own, somewhere in the vicinity of 
Portland Town. Jim Jones is an old 
friend of ours. We respect him much, 
and his wife is as pretty and tidy-looking 
a young woman as one could wish to meet. 
Their shop every one may discover at a 
glance who chooses to walk in that direc- 
tion, as it is remarkable for its cleanliness 
and the tasteful arrangement of the pota- 
toes and other vegetables and small quan- 
tities of fruit. Mrs. Jim Jones objected 
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to having evals, they made “ sich a litter” 
—‘“one never could be tidy with all the 
blacks flyin’ about over one’s caps;” and 
Jim, like a devoted husband, instantly 
agreed that they should have nothing to 
do with coals. It was a very pretty sight 
to stand before Jim Jones’s shop, and con- 
template the tasteful disposition of every- 
thing. Potatoes were, at the period to 
which we allude, a little more plentiful, 
and these formed the basement of the gra- 
dually ascending slope. Then came rows 
of baskets, some containing cabbages, 
others carrots, turnips, and so forth. 
Above these were ranged smaller and 
more delicate baskets, round in shape, 
containing a few oranges, one or two 
choice apples, and various little delica- 
cies of this kind, peeping out from silver 
paper. The background of the shop con- 
tained larger hampers and baskets tidily 
arranged, and a white-curtained glass door 
at the end revealed the entrance to as snug 
a little back parlour as one would wish to 
find. Times went pretty well with Jim 
Jones and his wife, and she displayed 
some little taste in the arrangement of 
everything, and possessed a peculiar knack 
of making it look to the best ad- 
vantage. There was a_bright-coloured 
carpet on the floor, carefully covered over 
with drugget leading from the shop up tu 
the fireplace, because “ people brought in 
so much dirt on their feet,” and Polly 
*‘couldn’t bear to have anything. messed.” 
Then a soft rug was spread™ before the 
fire, on which Jim rested his feet as he sat 
opposite smoking his pipe. There was a 
cupboard on either side the fireplace, one 
of which contained Polly’s store of china, 
and so forth. The other served as a sort 
of larder, and disclosed various suspicious - 
looking cups and bottles, and various little 
odds and ends, which accumulate by de- 
grees in every well or ill-ordered huuse- 
hold. There was besides an old-fashioned 
sideboard, six chairs, a diminutive dining- 
table, placed in a corner, supporting a very 
gaudy-looking tray, standing up against 
the wall, and looking patronisingly down 
upon a small mahogany tea caddy,‘which 
had been passed from father to son, and 
from son to daughter, for a very long 
time. In the middle of the room was a 
little round table, now covered with a 
work-basket, some long grey worsted 
stockings, and various other little appurte- 
nancies of work. Mrs. Jim Jones was a 
stout good-humoured pretty girl, with blue 
eyes and little flaxen ringlets. Her teeth 
were very white and even, and the pink 
colour in her cheeks harmonised well with 
her smart cap trimmed also with pink. It 
might have been a trifle too smart, but 
then Jim liked to see her in pink ribbons, 
aud she liked to oblige him. Her dress 
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was an olive green stuff, with a black 
apron tied very neatly over the point of 
her prim little cape, matching the dress, 
and with a clean moderate-sized collar, 
you may complete Mrs. Jones’s costume 
on the morning on which we have chosen 
to introduce her to the reader. 


“ How does the time go, Polly?” asked - 


Jim, poking in his head from the shop. 

* Well, I declare,” answered she, start- 
ing up, as she glanced towards the little 
clock, which ticked so steadily in the cor- 
ner; “if it isn't past twelve. I must see 
about gettin’ dinner ready, or it won't be 
ecoked by one.” teams . 

And up jum ‘olly to prepare her 
besband’s aikiver: She. coved” up her 
cuffs, put on a large apron, and proceeded 
to a small cupboard underneath one of the 
larger ones, and pulled forth a frying-pan 
and various trifles such as these, from 
amongst saucepans, gridirons, and such 
things arranged upon the shelf. 

Every preparation made for dinner, Jim 
sat down with his wife to partake of bacon 
and eggs, wtth some greens, potatoes, 
bread, and porter; and Jim, after fixing 
his eyes upon two old coloured engravings, 
in black frames, representing each a child, 
one a girl and the other a boy, in old-fas- 
hioned habiliments, with the words “ Mo- 
ther Joy” and “ Father Pet” engraved be- 
low, for some time in pensive mood, turn- 
ed with a smile to his wife, and said— 

“Do you know, Polly, I’ve been think- 
ing all the mornin’ of sumhut.” 

“What's that, Jim? I thought you was 
very silent.” 

“ Why you know, Polly, I was very fond 
of Bill, and Ned, and little Smith, and I 
wanted to ask you if you'd like me to ask 
“em to tea and supper some arternoon.” 

“ Oh, of course, Jim, I should like.it, be- 
cause they was all kind to you before you 
was married. Won’t you ask any one 
else?”’ 

“If you like—any one you like. I’ll tell 
you what, let’s make it a reg’lar party, 
we'll do the thing handsome for once. 
Should you like it, PoHy?” 

“Oh! shouldn't I, Jim.’ 

* Well, let’s do it. Who shall we ask?” 

“Why, there’s aunt, course we'll ask 
her, cos she was so kind to us; and cousin 
Ann, and Sarah, and John.” 

“ Yes, let’s have all of ’em. It shall be 
our house-warming, Poll. Go on.” 

“ Then there’s Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, and 
Susan, she’s a nice girl, and her young 
man Tom, because she don’t go no where 
without him.”’ 

“ Well, there’s her brother Bob.” 

“Oh, he’s such a dandy,” said Polly, 
colouring up, “I don’t like him.” 

“ Because,” said Jim, looking mischie- 
vous, “ he wanted you to marry him.” 
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“ Well, let him come, I don’t care now; 
who else shall we have?’ 

“Ob, there’s the Snarleys, they asked 
us to tea, and we must ask ’em back.” 

“ But there’s such a lot of ’em.” 

“Never mind that, Poll, for once you 
know—it’s only once in a way.” 

« But then this room’s so small.” 

“Never mind, we ain’t let the front 
room yet, and we’ll take down the bill till 
its over, and get out the bed and all that.” 

“But there won’t be chairs enough, 
Jim.”’ 

“Oh, _— you'll manage that,’’ 

“Yes, I dare say—Mrs. Garner, next 
door, as mangles, will lend us chairs, then 
she'll expect us to ask her daughter.” 

“ How old is she?”’ 

“Seventeen, very nice sort of girl.” 

“Oh, ask her—and the Snarleys can 
come?” : 

“ Yes, let them come if’ you like, theyr’e 
rather stuck up, but we shall do as well as 
them some day.” 

“ We're in the same line you know, and 
there’s a sort of opposition,” remarked 
Jim, “but I like to be kindly to ’em.” 

“There’s all them young men, four of 
‘em, and we ain’t got ne'er enough young 
women—but there’s Juliar Robinson, and 
her two friends, as lived next door to me. 
She used to dress quite beautiful I declare.” 

“Then I think we shall do, shan’t we, 
Poll?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty.” 

** How shall we ask ’em, and when shall 
it be?” 

“Sunday won't do.” 

P “No, no, one can’t make a row on that 
a Md 

2 Well, then, let’s say Monday, the 
Snarleys always take a holiday then.” 

“ Monday it shall be, Poll,” 

“ And 1,” replied Poll, “will go this 
evening and ask ’em all.” 

“Tl come with you, and I'll leave you 
at your aunt’s while I goes tu look for Ned 
and Bill.” 

“ But the shop, Jim.” 

“ Ask Sally Garner to mind it,” 

“ Very well—but I’m thinking what we 
shall have to eat.” 

‘We must have a good supper, Polly.” 

At this moment the squeaking voice of 
a diminutive little urchin, who was hired 
by the day, without his victuals, to run of 
errands, bawled out: 

“Shop, master—wanted,” and Jim was 
obliged to break off in his harangue. 

“‘Send Bob into me; will you, Jim? I 
want him.” 

** Yes, dear,” replied Jones. 

Bob, a ragged neglected fellow in long 
brown holland pinafore, rather the worse 
for dirt, about seven years old, sidled into 
the room, twirling an old black cap in his 


hand, which he always held in readiness, 
for fear he should be obliged to run sud- 
denly ofan errand. He cherished a great 
respect for Mrs. Jones, so he lugged at one 
of his little rough locks of hair, and then 
rolled his great eyes up to her face. 

“ Have you had your dinner, Bob?” 

* No, mum.”’ 

“ Are you going home now?” 

“No, mum, I bringed my dinner with 
me, here it is,” and Bob pulled out of the 
interior of his cap a small dirty-looking 
parcel of brown paper, containing some 
stale bread und cold meat. 

“ Why don’t you eat it?” 

“I’m agoing to directly, mum.” 

“But I don’t think youll have enough 
there.” ‘ 

“Mother hadn’t got no more,” said 
Bob. 

“Well, sit down. Mr. Jones won’t be 
wanting you just yet; eat this piece of 
bacon and these bits of eggs,” and Mrs. 
Jim cleared up the gravy on the dish with 
a piece of bread, and with the remains of 
the dinner, placed it before Bob, who ate 
faster when her back was turned, as he 
felt awkward in the lady’s presence. Mrs. 
Jones observing this, left the room to have 
another chat with her husband upon wkat 
was to be procured for their grand party. 


Cuapter II. 
HOW THE INVITATIONS WERE MADE, ETC. 


Polly and Jim, leaving the shop to the 
care of Miss Sally Garner and young 
Bob, departed upon their plecsmvabts er- 
rand in the highest possible state of ex- 
citement. It seemed to Pully such a very 
grand thing to be able to ask people to her 
house—wouldn’t they be surprised. 

“I know Mrs. Snarley will say, ‘ Lor!’ 
when we ask her,” said Polly to her hus- 
band, “ but I don’t care.” 

“’Course you won’t take no notice of 
her?”’ 

“Not I, I shan’t seem as if I was 
elewated at the idea of giving » party—I 
shall seem quite mange like,” said Mrs, 
Jones, drawing herself up until her head 
actually reached Jim's shoulder. They 
walked on chattering thus for some time, 
until they arrived at Polly’s aunt’s; after 
depositing his wife safely at which place, 
Jim started off again to find out the chief 
objects of his desire, Ned Smith and Bill. 
He knew that in returning home they 
always passed through one particular 
street; so he went boldly forward, and ar- 
riving here much earlier than he antici- 
peor walked to and fro, looking in the 
shop windows. At length, sweeping sud- 
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denly round a corner, Jim discerned the 
line of sweeps, comprised of Ned and Bill, 
conversing together, and showing their 
white teeth between their black lips, while 
little Smith dragged himself lazily on be- 
hind. On perceiving Jim, Bill and Ned 
set off at a gallop to see who should meet 
him first, while Smith, trying to run, 
dropped his sack, and went sprawling on 
the ground. : 

“Lor, Smith!” said Ned, stopping to 
pick him up. Don’t do that again. There’s 
Jim yonder; come along;” and seizing hold 
of him tightly by the arm, he helped to 
drag him along. 

Bill had by this means, fat as he was, 
reached Jim first, and was, of course, the 
first to greet him with the exclamation, 

“ And who'd ha thought of seein’ you?” 

“Well, and how are you all?’ said 
Jones, shaking hands warmly with the 
three boys, and at the same time retaining 
Smith’s hand while he continued speakin 
to the group gathered round him, an 
gazing upon him with profound admira- 
tion. 

“We are quite well, Jim; and how are 
ou, and how is—Mrs. Jones?’’ said Ned, 
ooking quite proud at venturing to ask 

after Jim's wife.” 

“Why, she’s pretty well, thank you, 
Ned. I can’t stop long, but I’m come on a 
very particular piece of news.” 

“Lor! what’s that?” said Bill, looking 
very inquisitive. 

“ Wait a bit,” said Ned. “let Jim speak.” 

“]T want you all,” said Jim, glancing 
round the semicircle with a smile, “ to 
come and take tea and supper with me 
and Mrs. Jones on Monday rext, at five, 
if youcan. We has a few friends comin’, 
and we wants you to be ’mongst ’em. Well, 
should you like to come?” 

“Oh, shouldu’t we,” said Ned, colour- 
ing up with a sort of violent but repressed 
pleasure, as his imagination immediately 
reverted to his best clothes and his one 
clean shirt. 

“Crikey, shouldn’t I like to come,” cried 
Bill, who thought of nice hot roastbeef at 
least for supper, and couldn’t refrain from 
setting down his sack to stroke his breast 
with his right hand, since he thought the 
left wouldn’t express his feelings half so 
well. 

Smith laughed and chuckled inwardly 
at the notion. His thoughts flew back to 
a dimly remembered scene some time ago, 
when one or two cheerful faces glistened 
round #Christmas fire, and where there was 
a nice cake dispensed by a kind hand which 
had been since withdrawn. Smith could 
never account to himself how. He knew 
that a change had come; that he hadn’t 
tasted cake like that since; that Christmas 
never came back smiling like that did, but 


it was all a confused mass of doubts and 
misgivings, all a to Smith. 

«But there’s one thing,” said Ned, look- 
ing very blank and important at the same 
time; “ there’s one thing to be considered, 
and so, Bill and Smith, I wouldn’t, if I were 
you, think too much of the affair until it’s 
settled, ’cos if you do you'll run a chance 
of being disappointed.” 

“Lor! what is it?” cried Bill. 

“Why, Jim, of course you knows,” said 
Ned, “that there’s Mr. Karly to be con- 
sulted. If it depended upon me to say 
yes, in course I should be proud and appy 
to say so in a moment—but we are not our 
own master’s in this life.” 

Ned had learned to moralise since he 
had taken the head part at Mr. Early’s, 
after Jim’s departure. 

“Ah, that’s werry true,” said Jim, 
sighing, “ but I don’t think he'll refuse a 
ee if you ask him civilly.” 

“Qh, you don’t know how cross he’s 
been since you heloped from his establish- 
ment—nuffin goes right. We never gets 
up in time—we never comes home right— 
if we is late, we've been idlin’—if we is 
early, then we wants to get done work too 
soon. Oh, Jim, all is sixes and sevens 
since you left. It’s hard enough to bear 
sometimes, but I consoles myself with the 
prospect that in a few years I shall be of 
age, and I knows that in this life man’s 
lot ain't to be without trials.” 

Ned had _— to be very fond of using 
the term man lately, in the hopes of there- 
by himself gliding into manhood unper- 
ceived. 

“ However, Jim, I'll ask, and if it’s all 
right, why lll drop round your way and 
let you know.” 

“And mind little Smith comes,’ said 
Ji 


im. 

“Qh, I dare say we shall all come,” 
answered Bill, as Jim shook hands with 
them at parting. 

“Remember me to Mrs. Jones,” said 
Ned, walking very upright that he might 
look as important as possible. 

In journeying towafds Mr. Early’s the 
sweeps held a consultation as to how the 
should obtain leave to go to Jim Jones's 
ten-party. It wasa very shocking thing 
the having to ask such a favour of such a 
man as their master, but they resolved 
they would do it boldly. 

When arrived at the house, however, 
and when seated round the supper table, 
swallowing the everlasting porridge, which 
to Bill tasted more horrible than ever, 
since the smell of roast beef wafted itself 
through every keyhole and cranny in the 
house, their courage failed them, and 
— actually allowed the time to 
without any of them hyving opened their 
lips. Ned rose with the intention cf speak- 
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ing, but his voice failed him; he said good- 

night, then advanced to the door, retreated 

in, was about to utter his wish, when 

he suddenly changed it into another “ good 

night,” and then he bolted through the 
door. 

A consultation was now held in the pas- 


sage. 
zs say, Ned,” whispered Bill, “ you 
ought to go and ask.” 

“ Ask yourself, Bill, if you like the job 
so much,” exclaimed Ned. “I say I can't, 
and there’s no use talking about it.” 

“Of course we shan’t go at all, then,” 
said Bill. 

“We must go, that’s flat,” said Ned, 
“some how or other. What shall we do?” 

“Send Smith,” said Bill, “he won't 
mind.”’ 

Smith said he’d say what they liked, if 
they'd tell him what to say; and he stood 
very patiently while Ned whispered: 

“Now listen, Smith; a go in to Mr. 
Early—don't bolt in as if you'd a right to 
goin, but open the door softly, and in a 
very low voice, you say, ‘ Please, sir, Ned 
and Bill’s respects, and may we have a 
holiday on Monday.’ Now, do you re- 
member?” 

“ Please, sir, may we have a holiday on 
Monday,” repeated Smith. 

“ What a stupid,” muttered Bill. 

“Hold yer tongue,” said Ned. “No, no, 
Smith,that won’t do; you must say Please, 
sir, Ned and Bill’s respects, and may we 
have a holiday on Monday.’” 

“ Please, sir, Ned and Bill’s——” 

“ Respects,” suggested Bill. 

“Let him alone, Bill, can’t yer. Go on, 
Smith,” 

“Please, sir, Ned and Bill’s respects, 
and may we have a holiday on Monday.” 

“ Capital,” exclaimed Ned; “now don’t 
you forget it all when you goes in—say it 
once over again; there, that'll do. Now 

0 in.” 
: Smith went to the door, softly turned 
the handle, and glided in like a little spec- 
tre; and Ned, puking in his head, listened 
tremblingly to Mr. Early’s— 

“ What do you want now?” roared forth 
in a voice of thunder, at the risk of knock- 
ing every idea out of little Smith’s dimi- 
nutive brain. 

“ Please, sir,” began the trembling voice 
of little Smith, “ pl-le-lease, sir——’’ 

“ What do you want, I say?” 

oa Please, sir, Ned and Bill told me to 


say—— 

cf Ned and Bill’s respects,” muttered Ned, 
in a thrilling whisper. 

“Ned and Bill's respects, please, sir, 
may we have a holiday on Monday.” 

“A holiday, you young vagabond, and 
what for?” 

“ To go and see Jia, sir.” 


“ To go and see Jim, eh! get along with 
you to bed—TPll holiday you.” 

And creeping ne off to bed, 
the sweeps mournfully discussed half 
through the night the probabilities and 
improbabilities of their having a holiday. 

e next morning, just as they were 
ouping off to their work, Mr. Early put 
out his head, and cried out: 

“Tl tell you what—I won't give you a 
whole holiday on Monday, but I don't 
mind givin’ you half, but you won’t have 
no more till May Day—mind that.” 

“ Thank you, sir—thank you, sir—much 
obliged,” burst in a volley from the boys: 
and when they had got outside the door, 
Ned pose arf 

“ Now just see my os If I hadn’t 
haxed for a whole holiday, we should have 
got none. Now I only wanted half, and if 
we had haxed for half, vy we should have 
got none. D’ye see, Bill.” 

“ Yes, I see.” ig 

“ Now, Smith, you’re a good. chap for 
doing as you did, only you shouldn’t have 
put the respects first. But it don’t signi- 

y—when one has haccomplished one’s 
open, it don’t do to grumble at how it was 
one.” 

And Ned heaved a reflective sigh, and 
walked on. 


Cuapter III. 
THE HOUSE WARMING—HOW IT WENT OFF. 


It wouldn't at all suit our intentions 
to accompany Mrs. Jim Jones through all 
her preparations, and relate minutely how 
she rowed chairs from the neighbours, 
how she was seen frequently, several even- 
ings before the important day, carrying 
in mysterious baskets full :of pe 
and various small parcels peeping out from 
her arms; how she carefully conveyed 
home her aunt’s china by d . under 
strict injunctions not to break any of the 
cups, a8 it would spoil the set; how she 
bought a pair of glass candlesticks, which, 
along with various others, borrowed from 
@ multitude of places, were to assist in the 
decorations; how she ran up and down 
stairs; how she was ready to drop off her 
legs, how she talked incessantly to Jim, 
and how she left the dressing until the last 
minute, because she fidgetted herself about 
Jim’s hair, which no one could brush as 
well as herself. We need not enumerate 
the number of times she adjusted the ends 
of his sky blue cravat, or how often she 
pene down the tuils of his coat, and 

rought the brush to. give another polish 
to his boots, and busied herself about the 
studs in his shirt, All this was ended, we 
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suppose, at last, and it therefore now be- 
hoves us to return to Ned, Bill, and Smith. 

On the Saturday evening previous, on 
returning home, Ned handed his sack to 
Bill to take care of, and glided into a 
small shop in the haberdashery and hosiery 
line, which boasted of having fine ready- 
made fronts, collars, and gentlemen’s 
cravats of the latest fashion at the most 
moderate price ever offered to the public. 

Bill couldn’t conceive the meaning of 
this, and seemed still more astonished 
when Ned came out without disclosing a 
word of his mysterious intentions, and, 
taking his sack silently and gently, walk- 
ed on. Arrived at home. the prolonged 
toilette of a Saturday evening afforded 
time for conversation, and Ned at last 
could not refrain from exposing his pur- 
chase to view. It consisted of a very 
smart shirt-front and collar, which Ned 
expressively denominated “a dickey,” and 
a blue cotton cravat. 

“Oh, my eye, Ned,” exclaimed Bill, the 
tears gathering in his eyes from some in- 
ward reflection, “ won’t you look nice!” 

“ Do you think so?” calmly replied Ned, 
“T fancy a white collar has a pertickler 
good effect.” 

“You'll have a clean face,” suggested Bill. 

“ People don’t go out to hevenin’ parties 
in gen’ral with dirty faces, Bill,’’ said Ned, 
in a trifling degree insulted by this obser- 
vation. Boys of any age don’t lke to be 
told they have dirty faces, rie 
site Well, I wish Monday was come,” said 

ill. 

“ And so does I,” said the small voice of 
Smith. 

And Monday came at last, and work 
was over, and dinner-time arrived, and 
Ned hurriedly got through all that por- 
tion of his toilette, previous to putting on 
his front and tie. He was impatient to sport 
it, and yet seemed to delay the happy mo- 
ment. Is it really come? the mind inquires, 
under such inflictions of transcendant hap- 
piness. “ And may I put on the er and 
not want to take it off again, until 1 come 
back.” 

The three boys did not talk much. 

Bill dressed very quietly, he was look- 
ing, probably, forward to the good things 
that were to be eaten. 

Smith was, in his little heart, wondering, 
as he slipped his tiny legs into his small 
corderoy inexpressibles, what it would all 
be like; whether there were to be fine 
pantomimic exhibitions of something grand, 
which he could not define to himself, 
or whether cake alone was to consti- 
tute the staple amusement of the evening. 
There was a dim uncertainty in his mind. 
Pleasure in these little souls is an unde- 
fined, incomprehensible feeling. Their 
hearts yearn for the moment when they 
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are to receive, they imagine, pleasurable 
impressions, but the moment comes, and 
though the heart of the child is grati- 
fied, it has not realised all it expected. 
Because, like us all, it drinks too deeply, 
by anticipation, of the cup of happiness, 
and creates, in imagination, more joy than 
is to be found in reality. Cessation from 
work was the chief source of delight to 
them all. 

Ned was oie of the company and 
how he should look; how he should ad- 
dress the people, and how he should con- 
trive to look perfectly at ease in a stiff 
collar. 

“Bill, just lend a hand here, will you; 
this collar’s too big—you just hold it so, 
vile I tie my neckcloth. There, mind, Bill 
—just so.” 

ow Ned began to strain away at his 
necktie at the imminent risk of stranglin 
himself. His face became exceedingly red, 
and puffed out very much in proportion as 
the circle of his neck became smaller. 

“ How does it do, Bill?” inquired he. 

“Wery well—only ain’t it rayther too 
tight?” 

“Oh, no, Bill; these things don’t look 
well loose. Now, Smith,” said Ned, turn- 
ing away to avoid the evident and unre- 
pressed admiration contained in Bill’s 
eyes, as he stood silently surveying him 
from toe to tip. ‘ Now, Smith, let me see 
how you get on. Is that a clean shirt? 
Oh, yes, I see. Now don’t you get this 
undone, Smith.” 

And Ned proceeded to turn off his little 
black handkerchief into a most bewitching 
sailor’s knot. 

“There now,.you'll do. Bill, are you 
ready ?” 

Bill was very stout, and his broad good- 
humoured face peeped up from above a 
thick black neckcloth, which coiled round 
his throat, and then stuck out in very long 
ends on either side. His coat was short 
waisted, but long in the tails, while the 
sleeves were very short indeed, and scarcely 
reached the wrist. His trousers were a 
dark stripe, reaching just above his ankle, 
and disclosing a pair of half-boots with 
grey worsted stockings peeping above. 

Smith was robed in corderoy from top 
to toe. Of course he had grown out of 
his clothes, but that was nothing, he was 
such a little fellow. 

Ned wes a trifling degree more aristo- 
cratic, his trowsers were a very small black 
and white plaid, rather short to be sure, 
but then he had managed with some 
mysterious contrivance to manufacture a 
pair of straps, which drew them down very 
tightly over a large pair of Wellington 
boots, they looked suspiciously large, but 
that’s no matter. His coat was loose, and 


he being slight it suggested the idea that, 
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perhaps it had not been originally made 
for him, and that he was the second 
wearer of this very respectable habili- 
ment. What with all this, combined with 
the shirt front and collar, and blue neck 
tie, and shining face, and gossamer light 
hat, and walking stick pulled from behind 
the square box, Ned looked extremely 
smart; and, thus attired, the three boys 
marched off at a fine rate towards Port- 
land Town. They reached there just in 
time to be the first to receive Jim’s saluta- 
tion, which consisted of a slap on the shoul- 
der for Ned, a hearty squeeze of the hand 
for Bill, and a pull of the nose and pat on 
the head for Smith. 

“Well, my boys, I’m glad you’re come, 
I wish the rest was—Mrs. Jones ’ill be 
here directly.” 

Jim now poked his head out of window, 
and said: ‘‘ Oh, here vomes the Snarleys.” 
And down he went to show them safel 
through the shop and up the little dar 

stairs. 

Mrs. Jones was considerably perplexed. 
She wasn’t quite dressed, and Sally 
Garner in the pride of pink flounced Swiss 
cambric was assisting to dress her. 

“Do fasten me quick, there’s a dear, 
the Snarleys are come, and Jim ’ill be so 
vexed if I ain't ready, and Mrs. Snarley 
must come in here. Just hang up that 
dress—oh, dear, there’s this curl won’t 
stay right.” 

“Stand still, Mrs. Jones, there’s a dear 
creature, I shan’t be long. Oh, I’m sure 

ou looks very nice, and your curls is 
eautiful—what a nice cap.” 

“ Shall Ido now?” said Mrs. Jones, as 
she cast a last glance at the mirror; 
“ those Snarleys are sich quizzes.” 

Mrs. Jones seemed quite satisfied, and 
she might very well be. The silk dress 
that she had been married in was drawn 
forth for the occasion, and a little white 
apron and charming cap, and blue ribbons, 
added to her attractions. 

“My dear, Mrs. Snarley’s coming up,” 
said Jim, poking in his head, “are you 
ready?” 

“ Yes dear, do I look well?” 

“ Yes duck,” said Jim, closing the door 
an instant behind him to give her a kiss. 

“Lor! Jim, don’t—now I must go.” 

Mrs. Snarley had commenced her ascent. 
She was a very stout woman, with a large 
body, that seemed to fill up the breadth of 
the stairs; she came puffing and blowing 
until she reached the bed-room. 

“Qh!” was all she uttered when she 
came to the top; and then, after gainin, 
breath, during which time Polly contriv: 
to say all about how happy she was to see 
her, how kind it was of her to come to her 
little house, which was large enough now, 
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but she hoped to do better some day, and 
she thought it was best to live a little 
lower than higher than one’s means; Mrs. 
Snarley begged of her not to mention it, 
she was sure it was very nice place. 

And then Mrs. Jones introduced her 
friend, Miss Sally Garner, and Mrs. Snar- 
ley glanced at her and said, “ Oh she was 
glad she was sure.” 

“Can I help you?” said Mrs. Jones to 
Mrs. Snarley. 

“Thank you, I think I can manage.” 

And Mrs. Snarley took off her bonnet 
and great shawl, and disclosed a black 
satin dress with a large cape and worked 
collar, and then she took from underneath 
a huge lightly packed parcel pined to her 
pores which ponent to contain her cap. 

t was a heterogeneous mixture of flowers, 
ribbons, and blond, and when settled 
upon her head, she resembled a girl with 
a basket of flowers. It took her ao 
great while to arrange, during which pro- 
cess Mrs. Jones remained silent; and then 
after all was over, she led the wa 
to the next room, where Jones, Ned, Bill, 
Smith, Mr. Snarley, and the four tailors, 
his sons, were already assembled. They 
disdained the greengrocery line, and did not 
think it suitable for them. The tailoring 
line was so much more genteel. It afforded 
such excellent opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the fashions. 

Old Mr. Snarley was a very little man 
with small puckered face. He shook hands 
very heartily with Mrs. Jones, then com- 
menced conversing upon the prospect of 
trade with Mr. Jones. . 

The young Snarleys did not condescend 
to join in this, but took up a loungin - 
sition as far as possible from Bill, Ned, 
and Smith, who wore corduroys. Thomas 
Snarley was a tall, thin, straight lath of a 
fellow, with a long neck and turn-down 

collar. His neckcloth was a Joinville with 
yellow ends, and he wore mosaic gold 
studs be his shirt. oa Ree reaped hee a 
very large-patterned pin aid, display- 
fog tho aes of a bright red. iadiewdelie: 
coat. Then his trowsers were light large- 
—— plaids, very narrowly made; and 

is hair was parted very straight, and 
combed very smoothly down on either 
side. Henry Snarley sported black whis- 
kers, pale cheeks, and dark cyes. His 

head looked a size too large for his body, 
both in length and breadth. He wore a 
blue satin neckcloth with white spots, 
which formed a sort of long stock, into 
which was thrust a large round-headed 
in like a drumstick. He never wore 
rock coats, and liked grey waistcoats and 
trowsers. Bill Snarley was a thin, slight, 
fair, little fellow, about the middle height. 
He wore an olive green frock coat, light 
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blue waistcoat, light plaid trowsers, and 
spotted blue neckcloth, like his brother’s, 
only that it was tied with less pretension. 
He evidently considered himself good- 
looking, and carried a flower in his but- 
ton-hole to add to his attractions. Alfred 
Snarley looked precisely as if he couldn’t 
help it. He was fair, pale, and small, with 
sharp features, and a shirt collar turned 
very broad over a thin, ready-made neck 
tie, dividing on either side, so as to form a 
sort of hands across and down the middle 
affair on his breast. He wore a frock coat 
and dark inexpressibles, and stood near the 
window, looking steadily out, as if he were 
ashamed of being seen. 

“Won't you sit down?” asked Mrs. 
Polly. 

“Oh no thank you, I will stand,” and 
Alfred coloured up and looked confused. 

Tom Snarley sat on his chair, but lean- 
ed forward, with an elbow on each knee, 
and was engaged in eating the head of his 
walking stick. 

Harry leaned back, and looked at his 
mother; while Bill sat bolt upright, and 
glanced occasionally at the flower in his 
button-hole. 

The bell from below sounded, and Polly 
ran off, and soon ushered in Miss Julia 
epee — = two op Miss oe 

ins an iss Harvey, the young e 
“as worked” with hora Mra. oe 

Miss Julia Robinson’s arrival made a 
commotion. The four Snarleys became 
animated; Bill looked at Ned, Ned pulled 
up his shirt collar, and looked soot bags 
at the tailors, 

The young lady was “ dressed beautiful.’ 
She was pretty, with very long ringlets, 
drowning her face, just suffering her 
large black eyes to flash forth between 
dark black curls. Her boddice made low 
was of black. velvet, and the waist being 
compressed as small as it was possible to 
be, suffered the bust to hold on by as slight 
aconnection as possible,with the pink gauze 
drapery, which flounced, and bowed, and 
what not, descended to the ground. She 
had short sleeves and black mittens, and a 
sort of bracelet, of course gold, in imitation 
of a serpent, looking very venomous coil- 
ing round her arm. She simpered up to 
Mrs, Jones, and begged to introduce her 
dear friends, Miss Perkins and Miss Har- 
vey, both robed in white, and exceedingly 
nice looking girls—girls a la milliner. 

Polly’s aunt, a good-natured, fussy 
little woman, with all the cousins, was 
the next arrival, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, 
Sarah and her young man being of the 
party. Bob was-also announced, and 
affairs having come to this point, Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Potter, her aunt, slipped 
out of the room to prepare tea. 

While the company were disposing of 
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themselves, and while the four Snarleys 
were privately contending for the honour 
of sitting next to Miss Julia Robinson, and 
Ned was getting red in the tace with in- 
dignation at their insolence in monopolising 
the prettiest girl to themselves—it was 
amusing to watch the bowings and scrap- 
ings, the half timid glances at each other, 
the resp eye of Mrs. Snarley, the 
ruffled air of ne the pa ey gaze of 
Bill, and the timid glances of little Smith, 
The conversation was very broken, con- 
sisting mostly of awkward questions, put 
out of compassion by unsuitable coup! 
placed near each other. 

At length the tea came; and then there 
were such exclamations. 

“Oh! Mrs. Jones, why didn’t you ask 
me?” said Mr. Snarley, as the lady enter- 
ed, ty 2 heavy tray. 

“Lor! Mr. Snarley.’ 

“ He'd have been proud, I’m sure,” said 
Mrs. Snarley, stroking her fat chin. 

And then Jones himself hastened to her 
assistance, and the new married pair ex- 
changed little directions and advice, and 
then Mrs. Potter came trotting up with 
a | of good things. 

After two or three more journeys every- 
thing was settled, and the tea was com- 
menced, and the Seana “Do you take 
sugar?” “Yes, if you please.” ‘ And 
milk?” “A little.” 

“Juliar, my dear,” said Mrs. Jones, 
“ sugar?” 

“A very little, dear.” 

“You don’t want sugar,” whispered 
Tom Snarley, gazing enraptured on the 
little beauty. . 

* Don’t 1?” 

“Qh, yes! sweets to the sweet,” remark- 
ed Bill eeaion who had heard his bro- 
ther's observation. 

“ How droll you are!” said Julia. 

There was plum cake, and seed cake, 
and toast, and muffins and crumpets, and 
so forth, which soon set the conversation 
flowing at a very animated pace. 

Ned stationed Smith near him, and kept 
him supplied with cake, which he glided 
into his hand when he thought no one was 
looking at him. 

Bill eat away quietly, and made a great 
inroad into a plate of cake, near which he 
had stationed himself, occasionally glanc- 
ing at Ned, and wondering what made him 
eat so little, and look so often at the young 
lady with the long ringlets. 

The four Snarleys were vicing with each 
other which should be most polite to 
Julia, Miss Garner, Miss Perkins, and Miss 
Harvey. Sarah and her young man were 
talking very comfortably; ond Bob, the 
candy with his tight boots and curled hair, 
small, pretty features, and cream-coloured 
tie, primrose waistcoat, leaned back in his 
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chair, near Mrs. Jones, and amused him- 
self with twisting the lock of his hair be- 
hind the ear to curl. Jim was in a per- 
fect state of rapture—he couldn’t conceive 
how he could have felt so happy. He was 
proud of his little wife, of her manage- 
ment, of her sweet vvice, of her attention 
to Ned, Bill, and Smith, and to all his 
friends. »He devoted himself to the enter- 
tainment of Mr. and Mrs. Snarley, while 
Mrs. Potter assisted with the tea. The 
meal was prolonged just time enough for 
all to make friends, and then everything 
was cleared off, with the assistance of 
“ Betsy,” a girl borrowed from a neigh- 
bour to wash up the tea-things, and so 
forth. 

Then Mrs. Jones whispered to Mrs. 
Potter, and Mrs. Potter said, “Lor, Betsy :” 
and Polly laughed heartily, and said some- 
thing about: moving the table and chairs, 
and then Mrs, Potter glanced round the 
room and shook her head, but was over- 
ruled by Polly, and then, after a few hints 
to Jim, he disappeared for about half an 
hour, and then returned with a very red 
and smiling face, and throwing open the 
door announced, “ Mr. Jervis,” and in 
walked a very seedy old man, with a fiddle 
in his hand. He bowed to the company, 
who universally exchanged looks of ap- 
probation. 

“ How good of you, dear Polly,” ex- 
claimed Julia, “ I’m so fond of dancing.” 

And Ned looking very bold marched up 
to Julia, and stood near her, determined to 
ask ker to dancc, which he did. She co- 
loured up, hesitated, but was compelled to 
accept him; whereupon Bill stared at his 
impudence in asking her, and the four 
tailors looked as if they could have cut 
him up into little bits to make a carriage 
mop of. They turned round to each other 
and asked, “ Who is he?” with an air the 
most contemptuous, while Ned, on the 
strength of his front and shirt-collar, 
walked to the top of a first set, The rest 
of the company took their partners, and 
the fiddler commencing, dancing began. 

How the first set was got through, how 
they made great mistakes, and got out of 
time, and then laughed outrageously, and 
how Jones was Tesieniag at the. side 
before the top couple were half through 
their duty, and some began the gallopade 
five minutes before they should have done, 
we need not pause to say. Suffice it to 
relate that Mr. Tom Snarley had all but 
made a proposal to Miss Julia Robinson 
before the supper time, that all the Snar- 
leys had made love to her in turn, that 
Ned had made up his mind to hate Mr. 
Tom Snarley as long as he lived, while in 
reference to Miss Julia Robinson, he only 
made the reflection that “beauty was a 
very fine thing, but that it was not worth 
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showing airs about,” that, for his part, he 
liked good-natured Miss Garner far better, 
and didn’t care if he never saw Miss 
Robinson again, 

The evening went off gloriously. The 
elders played at whist in a corner, the 
young ones danced, joked, and laughed, 
and ate cake and oranges, and then helped 
Mrs. Jones to lay the supper table. There 
was a substantial array of goodly things. 
At one end was a piece of boiled beef, and 
at the other some baked meat and potatoes, 
There were greens and boiled potatoes, and 
mashed turnips, and carrots, and to be 
devoured afterwards, tarts and pies of vari- 
ous kinds. Plenty of ale and porter flew 
about, and the guests ate and drank, and 
laughed and joked. Now Smith was all 
alive, and had enjoyed himself very much, 
for Mrs. Jones had asked him to dance, 
and she had lifted him through a whole 
—_ which elicited from her friend 

ulia the exclamation of “ What a dear 
creature!” All the young ladies were 
charmed. They perceived the undoubted 
conquests each had made, while Julia 
Robinson was as proud as a peacock, and 
redoubled her flirting propensities at each 
fresh evidence of her power. She had 
secured William Snarley's flowers, Tom 
had taken her pecket-handkerchief, Harry 
had whispered an imploring petition for a 
lock of her hair, and Alfred had set still, 
taking care of her thin scarf while she 
danced. Ned hadn’t ventured to pay her 
any compliments, but remarked to Bill, in 
going home, that she was a remarkable 
fine girl, and so one must excuse a little 

ride. 

. When the party did break up, they all 
vowed and protested “they didn’t know 
when they’d had such a pleasant evening;” 
“they hoped there would be many more 
such housewarmings;” “they were sure 
the house must feel warm after such a 
hearty welcome as they had had;” and a 
thousand other things too numerous to 
mention, did Jim Jones’s guests utter. The 
only feeling approaching to unpleasantness 
existed between Ned and Tom Snarley. 
The latter, by mistake, took up Ned’s hat, 
whereupon Ned marched up to him, and 
said, in no gentle tone— 

“I believe that ere is my hat, s:r.” 

“I ought to have known it,” said Mr. 
Tom Snarley, immediately dropping the 
sweep’s gossamer upon the ground. 

They were rivals—they felt it already— 
in the affections of Julia Robinson, who 
was escorted home by the obnoxious tailor. 

All things must have an end, and not to 
be eccentric, or out of rule, Mr. Jim Jones’s 
party had an end. The beef had been 
eaten, the ale drank—and the company 
had been happy. Their object had been 
gained. 
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The elock strikes one. All are anxious 
to be asleep, like little Smith, who, over- 
come with fatigue, lies like a soot ba 
across Ned’s shoulders, while Bill, satisfie 
with himself and the world, follows slowly 
after Ned on their return from their 
friend the Greengrocer’s Housewarming. 





“MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS,” BY 
LEIGH HUNT.* 


All lovers of sprightly and graceful 
writing are already familiar with the es- 
says and speculations of Leigh Hunt, 
which we would otherwise undertake to 
recommend to them. The present vo- 
lumes, however, contain much that, for 
most persons, will have the charm of no- 
velty, because the articles have been so 
scattered about in different periodicals, 
that no one can be expected to have seen 
them all. To us, at least, many are as 
fresh as if they had blossomed into fruit 
only yesterday. Not, perhaps, that we 
had never read them before, but that we 
had not read them enough. 

In the productions of all original minds, 
it is difficult to say what constitutes the 
fascination, unless we suppose it to con- 
sist in the originality itself. But when we 
have expressed this supposition, we have 
explained nothing, for the question imme- 
diately suggests itself, What is this origi- 
nality? In Mr. Hunt's case it cannot al- 
ways be traced to the newness of the fun- 
damental ideas, which are often extremely 
analogous to what are found in some other 
writers, if they be not altogether the same; 
but must be looked for in the combina- 
tions, in the adjuncts, and in that inexpli- 
cable thing which, for want of knowing 
what else to say, we denominate manner. 
Our nature, intellectual and physical, is 
full of mysteries, among which this is one 
—that certain men have a sort of sunshine 
in their minds, which, by an act peculiar 
to themselves, they can infuse through a 
channel of words into other people’s minds, 
and kindle there a glow more or less en- 
during, according to circumstances, 

Now Leigh Hunt is one of those happy 
mortals who possess this privilege. Of 
course he is master of many arts, in ver 
great perfection; but when you are read- 
ing him, he seems to be exercising no art 
at all, but to be chatting with you by the 
fireside on all sorts of topics, over which 
he glances without the slightest effort. 
He does not rouse your passions, does not 
overwhelm you with the grandeur of his 


thoughts, or oppress your mind by the 
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dreamy vastness of his theories; but he 
excites perpetually a series of pleasurable 
emotions, puts you on good terms with 
yourself and with the world—in short, 

roduces much the same effect as walking 
in the fields does on a delightful summer's 


day. ; 

This may appear to be extravagant 
praise; but they who read Mr. Hunt's 
works without prejudice, will acknowledge 
it to be just. There is another peculiarity 
in these compositions, which at once tends 
to render them pleasant, and to raise your 
opinion of the writer—which is, that he 
seems to throw out what he says without 
exertion, not by any means using all his 
strength, but merely putting forth as much 
of it as is necessary for the occasion. 
This is an impression which none but su- 
perior minds can make. Even very able 
writers often suggest to you the idea that 
they are doing their best, and supporting 
as much of the world intellectual as their 
shoulders will bear. But Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
whatever weight of thought he carries, 
suggests the notion that he is perfectly at 
ease under it, and could support ten times 
as much, if it were necessary. 

Just so also is it in the matter of know- 
ledge. Over how large or how small a 
field of study and speculation he has tra- 
velled in the career of his joyous pilgrim- 
age, we could not on any account under- 
take to decide; but we dare say he is b 
no means a walking encyclopedia. In his 
Essays, however, you have a taste of every- 
thing, from metaphysics to a oe True, 
he never dwells pertinaciously on a sub- 
ject, as though he desired to exhaust it 
and your patience together—that would 
argue a want of tact incompatible with his 
capacity as an author; but he does occa- 
sionally pursue an investigation sometimes 
half apparently in jest, till he goes far 
towards implanting his opinions in your 
mind. 

However, it is: not chiefly as a theorist 
that he excels, Occasionally, he under- 
takes to persuade, in which case he is un- 
der the necessity of hdving recourse to the 
arts of persuasion habitually employed by 
other people. ‘This nevertheless is not 
customary with him. He deals rather in 
suggestions than arguments—rather in al- 
lurements than in aphorisms; and prefers 
coaxing you out of your errors to knocking 
them out of you with a battering. ram. 
Often, when he least appears to have any 
fixed purpose in view, i inculeates gen- 
tleness and humanity most successfully, 
either by showing, through the instrumen- 
tality of example or otherwise, how excel- 
lent they are, or by pointing out the ugli- 
ness and odiousness of their contraries. . . 

One of the acutest and most eloquent of 
critics of ancient or modern times, insists, 
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in his advice to the pee speaker, of his 
drawing his vocabulary and his figures ex 
medio —that is, from the language and oc- 
currences of daily life. The same counsel 
of course addresses itself to the popular 
writer, who must never make the attempt 
to lead his reader into regions of specula- 
tion too remote to be habitually visited by 
any but the most adventurous. Leigh 
Hunt has acted upon this principle, and 
ranges constantly through those domains 
of thought which every body should be ex- 
pected to visit; though having a keener 
sight than most persons, he is perpetually 
enabled to point out sources of pleasure 
which had escaped all, perhaps, but him- 
self. This is a singularly felicitous fa- 
culty—a faculty which those will envy 
most who have tried to expatiate and be 
eloquent on an every-day topic. 

In this particular, Mr. Hunt somewhat 
resembles the ancient sophists, when en- 
gaged in exercising the harmless part of 
their calling—that is to say, in adminis- 
tering pleasure by culling and spreading 
out befure the mind those flowers of inex- 
haustible fragrance which bloom in the 
gardens of fancy. He does not, as a ge~ 
neral rule, select great topics, and pile to- 
gether mountains of commonplace upon 
them; but shunning with a happy care- 
lessness the themes which most attract 
others, he takes up with the first stray ob- 
ject which presents itself, however humble 
or trivial, and, by a process strongly re- 
sembling magic, invests it with brilliance 
and beauties altogether strangers to the 
matter in hand, though, when introduced, 
they look perfectly natural. 

Sometimes he undertakes a sort of wan- 
ton contest with difficulty, merely for the 
sake of showing how completely he is able 
to®conquer it. Most persons will remem- 
ber his “ Essay on a Window Curtain,” a 
thing which, from the day his essay was 
written to this, has been invested with pe- 
culiar importance, and will, therefore, not 
wonder that he should have made so much 
as he has out of the inside of an omnibus 
or of the incident of a man’s going out to 
breakfast. The ancient rhetoricians used 
to say, that it mattered very little what 
you wrote or spoke about, because, @ propos 
of the matter in hand, you could manage 
to talk about everything else you thought 
proper. And they were quite right. Every- 
thing in this world is connected with every 
other thing; so that when you would dis- 
cover the capabilities of a topic, you have 
only to sit down and consider in what rela- 
tion it stands to the infinite world of rea- 
lities around it, and to determine how far 
you will suffer its influence, as it were, to 
radiate. Writers of more ambition than 
judgment rush upon immense questions as 
though their very greatness aud grandeur 
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would necessarily impart*similar qualities 
to the writings of those who treat of them. 
The contrary is the fact. In proportion to 
the immensity of a subject must it be con- 
nected with generalities, and described in 
abstract expressions. A treatise, for ex- 
ample, on human nature, is, by its very 
nature, less impregnated with eloquence 
than a discourse on the character of one 
great man. In the latter case you borrow 
figures from all parts of the universe to il- 
lustrate the idiosyncrasies of an individual, 
which, if you please, you may paint in co- 
lossal dimensions; in the former, you seek 
to demonstrate, as it were, upon a point, 
the colours which can only appear in all 
their beauty when beheld in masses. 

In some such way as this we account to 
ourselves philosophically for the pleasure 
we derive from essays “written apparently 
upon almost nothing. The mind of the 
writer on such occasions acts like a vast 
magnifying glass, and shows us inequalities 
and colours and crystallisations invisible to 
the unassisted eye. Indeed, genius is a 
sort of living lens, accommodating, as 
Bacon phrases it, the shows of things to 
the wishes of the mind. In this operation, 
more than in any other, Mr. Hunt gives 
proof of the poetical faculty: he seizes 
upon a trifle which other persons possibly 
have thrown aside as utterly good for no- 
thing, and by a happy system of interpre- 
tation extracts a world of wisdom and 
amusement out of it, greatly assisted, no 
doubt, by the peculiar nature of his read- 
ing and that fine trick of memory which 
seems to bring out for use the Goalies 
things at the happiest moments. Mr. Hunt 
has a remarkably tolerant and catholic 
taste, especially, we should say, of late, and 
cares not where a good thing comes from 
provided it will serve to enliven his page. 
Not that he plagiarises— quite the contrary. 
He tickets his borrowings with exemplary 
accuracy and conscientic , and praises 
almost everybody from whom he quotes. 
The effect is most fortunate for his repu- 
tation, as few feel disposed to be harsh to- 
wards him who is himself harsh towards 
none. This kind of generosity the politic 
writer, therefore, path affect, even though 
it were not the spontaneous offspring of 
his character. Johnson says of Milton, 
meaning thereby to create the strongest 
possible prejudice against him, that no man 
ever wrote so much and praised so little. 
Poor Johnson was mistaken, for we will 
not suppose that he meant to assert an-un- 
truth, and that because he was not familiar 
with Milton’s prose works, in which he has 
scattered about so rich a harvest of praise, 
but the inference he desired should be 
drawn from his assertion has, no doubt, 
been drawn widely and operated injus 
riously to Milton’s reputation. 
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Leigh Hunt, However, praises because 
he cannot help himself; he really loves 
great authors and good books, and the tes- 
timony he bears in their favour is sponta- 
neous and almost involuntary. Perhaps if 
we were to make an objection against him, 
it would be on the score of excess in his 
literary reminiscences. Like Plutarch, he 
quotes right and left, and like him, too, 
generally from the poets; but as the quo- 
tations are apt, and for the most part se- 
lected for their intrinsic beauty, we are 
glad to meet them, and allow a portion of 
the pleasure they afford to be set down to 
the account of the author who has been 
exploring the world of verse for our enter- 
tainment. 

As our readers will readily imagine, it 
would be utterly impossible for us to dis- 
cuss either with the autbor or after him 
any of the fertile subjects of which he has 
treated in the two volumes of which we 
are now speaking. The utmost we can do 
is to make two or three allusions to the 
subject in which we take the liveliest inte- 
rest—we mean the beauty of woman. On 
this subject Mr. Hunt dissertates most 
learnedly, and, in general, with much taste. 
Here and there, perhaps, we may not be 
able to accept his conclusions, but upon 
the whole it is really matter of surprise to 
us that on such points two persons should 
be able so nearly to agree as we do with 
him. The reason, however, perhaps, is, 
that both in his mind and ours the original 
idea of beauty has come from the same 
source, namely, from the poetry and — 
ture of antiquity. With northern predi- 
lections in many respects Mr. Hunt is as 
nearly cdonsions as may be in his concep- 
tion of beauty, from his preference for 
auburn hair to the opinions he entertains 
of the voice and gesture. 

The observation he makes on the sub- 
ject of attempting to illustrate certain 
beauties in the human form by comparison 
with the forms of inferior animals is upon 
the whole most just, but we act unfairly 
towards the ancient poets when we trans- 
late literally the epithets made use of by 
them when instituting the comparison. 
Thus, when in speaking of Hera’s eyes, 
Homer makes use of the epithet “ Bow- 
pis,” he meant to signify that they were 
large, dark, and liquid, like those of the 
cow, which in southern climates have a 
certain mild splendour wonderfully pleas- 
ing; but when we translate the epithet by 
ox-eyed, we become at once highly un- 
poetical, and rather ludicrous than other- 
wise. The modern conception of Hera is 
not that of antiquity. On certain occa- 
sions, when excited by our worst passions, 
she could be fierce and sarcastic, but in 

eneral she was a staid and stately god- 
ess—the original type of a good and 


faithful wife, gifted with becoming beauty, 
but above all meretricious arts, and ready 
on occasions strenuously to assert her 
rights. That Shakespeare agreed in this 
interpretation is clear from that exquisite 
passage in which he describes the favourite 
flowers of the Athenian people:— 


* Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eye, 
Or Cythera’s breath.” 


The passages quoted, in speaking of the 
bosom, from Spenser and Dryden, are 
spoiled by uncouth expressions, and the 
same remark may be applied to Ariosto’s 
verse. In other poets, ancient and mo- 
dern, more appropriate lines might have 
been found. The brief phrase from the 
Arcadia is admirable. 

In contrasting the female countenance as 
it is found in the north with that which we 
find in Greece and Italy, the inferiority, 
when it exists, is found in the lower por- 
tion of the face. Our northern beauty is 
not deficient in intellectuality or in rich- 
ness and delicacy of expression, but in all 
nations save those of the Hellenic race the 
beauty of the mouth and chin is much less 
common. Taken altogether, the beauty of 
Englishwomen is scarcely to be equalled in 
the world, whether we consider the har- 
mony cf the features, the splendour of the 
complexion, or the spirituality and gentle- 
ness of the expression. Still the statues 
and the women of Greece may often be 
said to possess an advantage over most of 
our beauties of the north in the form of 
the mouth and the rich contour of the 
chin. Of this fact Mr. Hunt seems fully 
sensible, though he dwells so long on the 
hair and eyes that he is compelled to dis- 
miss the remainder of the countenance and 
every beauty and grace of the form itself 
with comparatively slight notice. Yet how 
suggestive of agreeable and magnificent 
images is the whole of this “ Essay!” 
How rich in poetical quotations! How 
full of the spirit and Heth ate of the south! 

There are considerations, and most of 
all those of space, which interfere with an 
author’s speculations on this as on all 
other subjects, otherwise Mr. Hunt would 
doubtless have drawn more abundant illus- 
trations from the treasures of art. There 
is in the Museo Borbonico an ancient pic- 
ture of Aphrodite floating over the ocean 
ona shell. As an artist, perhaps the pain- 
ter of this piece was not of a high order, 
but so inborn was the idea of beauty in the 
Hellenic mind that by sheer inspiration, as 
it were, he has given birth to a form of 
almust unrivalled perfection. When we 
have once seen it, it floats before the mind’s 
eye ever after like a star. The same re- 
mark may be applied to many of the faces 
of Raffael’s Virgins, but particularly to 
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that of the Holy Family at Dulwich, which 
to a lover of beauty would be cheap at a 
million sterling. There is nothing in it of 
world-beauty; it is the type of everlasting 
truth, and all our imitations of it are valu- 
able as so many lessons of wisdom. The 
sight of true beauty harmonises the mind, 
producing that serene contentment which 
it is the object of the highest eager a 
to attain. But we must stop here, thoug 
with such a writer as Mr. Leigh Hunt we 
could go on speculating for ever. 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 
No. I. 


Paris, June 26, 1847. 

So many English deluge this magnifi- 
cent town, wandering hither and thither 
without knowing where to go, without be- 
ing aware of what quarters in which to 
seek apartments, without knowledge of 
suitable hotels and other places of public 
convenience, without an exact idea of the 
exhibitions, amusements, &c., of Paris, 
that in commencing a series of letters on 
Paris, we shall endeavour, in the course of 
our correspondence, to supply all such de~- 
tails. It will be necessary, however, be- 
fore we undertake to give positive advice 
on these important poiuts, that we take a 
general view of the city, and give the read- 
er some idea of the kind of place in which 
he will find himself, if tempted to abandon 
home and the fireside, for “continental 
impressions,” as Mr. Reade has it. 

One peculiarity which will strike the eye 
of an Englishman more than any other 
is the military aspect of Paris. Go where 
you will a pair of red trowsers catches 
your eye, and a bayonet bristles in unplea- 
sant proximity to your nose. Prepare to 
enter a theatre, you pass several sentries 
at the door; visit any public building, you 
find it guarded by troops, as are also the 
houses of all the ministers; go for water 
to the Fontaine Moliére, and a conscript— 
not ‘‘ fathers”—paces up and down in sub- 
lime ignorance of who Moliére was; ap- 
proach the public library, a platoon guards 
it; be stricken with a love of antiquities, 
and visit the Luxor Obelisk, a sentry looks 
sharply about lest you take it away in 
your pocket; stand and admire the Place 
Vendome, and a couple of bayonets will 
every now and then intercept your study 
of the inscription; while an armed police, 
horse and foot, some fifty thousand men in 
uniform, continually elbowing you in the 
streets, besides gend’armes of all kinds, 
give you an idea that you are in a be- 
sieged town, though on reflection you be- 
come aware that all this armed force is to 
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keep down the a of whom Louis 
Philippe has a holy horror, especially 
since Danton, his friend and protector 
during the revolution, pointed out how he 
would come to be king. ' 
Entering Paris through the magnificent 
Arc de Triomphe, the traveller will at 
once be struck by some of the peculiar 
features of this town. To his right and 
left, bordering a magnificent avenue of 
trees, he will see splendid mansions, inter- 
spersed with coffee-houses, while a stream 
of pedestrians, carriages, and cavaliers 
perpetually passing to and fro, will show 
im that he is following a fashionable 
drive. Lower down, after passing the. 
Allée des Veuves on the right, and the 
Elysée Bourbon on his‘left, he will see on 
both sides a vast space covered with trees, 
beneath which are Punch and Judy, chil- 
dren, turnabouts, gambling cake dealers; 
and, if it be night, open-air cafés. with 
— a thousand people in each of them, 
istening to an orchestra of vocal and in- 
strumental music. Before him is a large 
open place, about twice the size of Trafal- 
gar Square, ornamented by two splendid 
ountains, one of which, according to La- 
martine, washes the spot “where Louis 
XVI was murdered, for murder his execu- 
tion was;” in the centre is an Egyptian 
column, while gardens sunk beneath the 
level of the surface give peculiar freshness 
to the scene. Beyond, seen above the sum- 
mits of a park, and through a magnificent 
avenue of chesnuts, is a palace, over which 
floats the tricoloured flag. The Place was 
that of Louis XV, then that of the Revo- 
lution, now Place de la Concorde. The pa- 
lace is that of the Tuileries (place of tiles), 
with its delightful gardens, open to the 
public, snve the whole terrace which runs 
along the Seine and the quays, and the 
corner which overlooks the Place de la 
Concorde and the river, closed because 
Louis a passes beneath when going 
to and fro from the Tuileries, and because 
the terrace would be a likely spot to con- 
ceal an assassin with an infernal machine. 
To your right, across the river, is the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Palace of the 
Legion of Honour, and the Invalides, while 
to the left, at the end of the Rue Royal— 
ci-devant Rue de la Republique—is the 
magnificent Madeleine, whence commence 
the Boulevards, that run thence to the 
Bastille. From the bridge which takes 
ou across to the Chambers, you can see 
Gotre Dame, situated on an island in the 
centre of the Seine, the Palais de Justice, 
with its Conciergerie, and the summit of 
the Hotel de Ville. To us, who had been 
fourteen Frag absent, the scene was the 
same as if it had been yesterday. There 
was but little chunge. The Arc was fi- 
nished, the Obelisk of Luxor erected— 
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such was all we could discover; and yet we 
felt a great, a mighty difference—a few 
moments’ reflection showed us that it was 
not inanimate nature or art which was 
new; but that we were altered. Fourteen 
years! It is an age to look back to, if we 
note every event. It is an instant, if we 
glance at the ensemble. 

If the traveller be wealthy, or if his 
object be simply to see Paris, and expense 
is not a great objection, he is now within 
reach of the very quarter in which to 
establish himself. The Rue Rivoli. Cas- 
tiglione, De la Paix, St. Honoré, the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, the Chaussée d’Antin, 
are all within a few minutes’ walk. All 
of these streets have the advantage of being 
central, and near the Tuileries, Louvre, 
Palais Royal, the principal theatres, &c., 
but should the visitor wish to consult 
economy, he will find on the other side of 
the river, near the Garden of Plants, the 
Luxembourg, the Pantheon, chambers at a 
much more moderate rate, while omni- 
busses at three-pence will take him to any 
part of the town he thinks proper—ex- 
cept on Sunday, you are transferred from 
one to another without additional charge. 
For instance, do you want to reach Pere 
la Chaise from the Rue St. Honoré, you 
enter any omnibus leading to the Place de 
la Bastille, where you will be transferred 
to the proper vehicle, the whole journey 
costing you six sous, or three-pence, less a 
fraction, as it takes 25 sous to make 24 
halfpence. The shilling always passes for 
25 sous, the £1 for 25 francs, and from 
three to fourteen sous, according to the 
exchange. 

The reader has already become bewil- 
dered, no doubt, amid the multitude of 
names we have mentioned; but let him 
have patience, and every name we have 
used shall be explained. If he will follow 
us, he shall see the interior of the Louvre, 
from the state rooms to the garret; if he 
will but listen, we will describe our visit to 
the Luxembourg, and tell him not only of 
the exquisite paintings—the most remark- 
able of which we shall describe, giving the 
number, and ‘thus saving the expense of a 
catalogue—but of the hall of conference, of 
the magnificent hall used as the House of 
Lords, of that used by the Senate under 
Napoleon, of the splendid chamber where 
the usurper gave audience, and other 
things which moved us much, as all histo- 
rical localities do, whether we sympathise 
with the names with which they are con- 
nected or not. 

But let not the reader think that we 
shall always describe for him palaces 
and state rooms. There are other things 
worthy of remembrance. One of these 
days we may find ourselves stepping cosily 
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arm-in-arm through the court, the ante- 
chamber, the sloping -roofed chamber, 
where slept, and thought, and studied, the 
wonderful Maximilian Robespierre; we 
may enter the dirty garret where slept St. 
Just; we may even penetrate to the bot- 
tom of the filthy cellar where, clothed in 
rags, his head wrapped round by a stained 
cloth, his hollow eyes glaring, his pen dis- 
tilling blood, the ferocious and infamous 
Marat, concealed from those who sought 
his death, edited his vile paper, which daily 
poured forth poison and venom to corrupt 
and stain the revolution. We cannot ac- 
company our readers to the hall where sat 
the Convention, or to the tower where the 
royal family lingered in captivity, guarded 
by the brutal agents of the Paris munici- 
pality, and affording, in contrast with the 
decent and comparatively splendid accom- 
modation afforded to Charles I by our re- 
volutionists, a marked contrast between 
men governed by deep conviction tempered 
by religion, and Herbert, Marat, Coffinhal, 
Fouquier-Tenville, Santerre, and the other 
atheistical ruffians, who, with the equally 
cold and pertinacious Girondins, perverted 
the revolution, by making it-a struggle 
against God as well as against royalty, 
thus with the unthinking uniting the two 
attributes. We cannot seek to perpetuate 
these historic recollections, because with 
the Bastille, the Great and Little Chatelet, 
and other such buildings, they have va- 
nished from the face of the earth. 

But perhaps we may find some relief in 
wandering to No. 3, Rue de la Tonnelerie, 
a Paris Monmouth Street, and there see in 
what poor holes, under what difficulties, ta- 
lent and genius often sees the light, for here 
in this ancient street, one of the most cu- 
rious in Paris, was born Moliére, the great 
comic poet and satirist of France, whose 
plays are still as fresh to them as Shake- 
speare is to us. Or, perhaps, in a senti- 
mental mood, we may cross the Pont Neuf, 
half way, and rte, the dirty city, on 
our road to Notre Dame, stop tv visit the 
house where the persetutor of Abelard and 
Heloise dwelt. If touched by the memo- 
ries of ancient Rome, we may venture into 
the subterraneous hall of the Palais des 
Thermes, built before the time of Julian 
the Apostate. 

But what we shall do is neither here nor 
there, because in so vast a locale, and with 
so many things worthy of description, 
there is no saying when we may be able to 
fulfil our promises. But, well aware that 
the principal portion of our readers will 
seek rather the obvious and ordinary modes 
of amusements than consent to poke with 
us where perhaps they think we have no 
business, we must look in the first instance 
to the interests of the many, and leave the 




















more private and uncommon sources of 
contemplation and examination for a later 
period. 

A walk on the Boulevards is the very 
first thing which a visitor should enjoy. 
Let him gain the Rue Royale, and start- 
ing from the Madeleine, follow the whole 
line of the Boulevards to where once the 
Bastille stood. The Boulevards are nothing 
more than a long line of streets, running 
halfround Paris, on the site of the ramparts 
which surrounded it during the middle 
ages, to which delectable and dark period 
the present dynasty wish in part to assi- 
milate the town, by surrounding it once 
more by huge forts and ramparts. Let 
our readers imagine Regent Street, about 
three miles long, planted with trees along 
the curb stone on both sides, about ten 
feet apart, with numerous seats and chairs 
for hire; let them imagine hundreds of 
coffee-houses, brilliantly lighted from to 
to bottom, fitted up in the most splendi 
style, in size shaming our Verey’s into a 
dog-hole, with gilt and frescoed roofs, mar- 
ble tables, velvet cushioned sofas, the walls 
lined with mirrors; outside, in the street, 
rows of tables and chairs, the whole occu- 
pied by hundreds of both sexes, of all 
classes, sipping coffee, drinking beer, bava- 
roises, riz au laits, orgeats, demi-tasses; 
smoking, if it be an estaminet, playing at 
cards, dominoes, reading the papers, talk- 
ing, laughing, and with the multitude of 
walkers, the vehicles, the idlers, the crowds 
round the picture-shops, making a confused 
murmur, to which the ear is not at once 
accustomed. All classes are to be seen 
here, all orderly and well behaved, thanks 
to the police, and because the sour, gripin; 
stuff called wine, and the decoction o 
quassia called beer, drank by the lower 
orders, would not intoxicate a new-born 
infant. 

About every two hundred yards is a 
theatre; in one place, six stand in a row; 
all crammed, and affording never-ending 
amusement to their frequenters, whether 
it be the Royal Academy, the Opéra Co- 
mique, the Variétés, the Historique, Porte 
St. Martin, Spectacle-Concerts, Gaieté, Fu- 
nambules, National, Gymnase, all which and 
others are situated on the Boulevards. 
But all is not splendour, save on the Bou- 
levards, Madeleine, Capucins, and des 
Italiens, -Here and there a house or two, 
worthy of Monmouth-street, is to be found, 
but generally speaking the grand and the 
luxurious are the order of the day. 

If you require refreshment it is to be 
found according to your purse. If you 
wish to venture only the length of a far- 
thing, dozens of old men and women, 
bearers of portable pumps, dispense water, 
dashed with liquorish, aniseed, and lemon, 
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at the rate of two ards, or a sous a glass. 
If you enter a café, the matter is different. 
Coffee, delicious as no other coffee is, is to 
be had, but never for less than 5d. a cup, 
except in a few very inferior localities, 
while in the superior ones it is much 
dearer. Multitudes of restaurants’ offer 
you dinners at prices varying from 9d. to 
2s., according to the accommodation and 
character of the viands, They advertise 
for 9d. dinners consisting of soups, two 
made dishes, half a bottle of wine, dessert, 
and bread unlimited, and the places which 
afford this accommodation are evidently 
much resorted to. . 

Smokers and billiard players will find 
ample accommodation, especially the lat- 
ter. The French fully understand the 
precious art of idling one’s time, and to 
our notion, billiards is one of the stupidest 
means ever discovered; and how any 
sane man can fiad delight in knocking two 
white balls against a red one, andin pitching 
them all into a pocket, is to us a psycolo- 

ical or some other “ogical” mystery. 

e suppose that it arises from the same 
cause that makes ordinary men and women 
rave about singers and dancers, and medi- 
ocre poets—emptiness of the cranium, and 
a large development of wind in the recep- 
tacles intended to contain the organ of 
thought. But this is none of our business. 
We must confine ourselves to stating 
what’s what, and that’s as high as meta- 
physic wit can fly. With regard to 
smokers, we beg to state for their infor- 
mation that very bad cigars may he bought 
for one sous; very tolerable for two; very 
fair for three; and very good for five. 

Should the traveller wish to indulge in a 
concert at a cheap rate, he should turn his 
steps to the Champs a and entering 
the railed off ground which constitutes the 
Cafés Morel and Des Ambassadeurs, order 
a cup of coffee, a bottle of beer, or any 
other article he thinks proper, and there 
he will hear some tolerable music and 
singing, and at the same time study French 
manners. If he understands the language, 
he will hear fops and fools boasting of 
their vices, their immorality and late hours, 
in a tone which forces the attention of the 
decent women of the middle classes, who, 
accompanied by their husbands, are taking 
a little innocent recreation after their day’s 
labour; he will hear others, gene uy 
working men, discussing warmly the ad- 
vantages of a republic over a monarchy, 
and casting indignant glances at the young 
empty-head clerks and others who, aping 
aristocracy, are insulting the women of a 
lower grade. 

But we shall not generalise any more, 
and having fairly started upon our career, 
we shall methodically pursue our course, 
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and begin our accounts of Paris next 
month by a description of the Louvre, after 
which we shall sketch a few of the public 
amusements, and point out to the benighted 
traveller some valuable facts connected 
with hotels, lodgings, cafés, &c. In the 


meantime, in our postscript will be found 
details connected with the theatres and 
other public places of amusement. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Gratuitous Exutisitions. — Louvre, open on 
Sunday to public, every day to passports. — Lwrem- 
bourg, ditto, except Chamber of Peers, which is by 
ticket.—Twileries, by ticket; a small gratuity must 
be given to a cicerone, as in all places where a guide 
shows you about.— Palais Royal, by ticket ; free on 
Sunday. — Palais Bourbon, Chamber of Deputies, 
by ticket. — Palais des Thermes, Beaux Arts, Lé- 
gion d@’ Honneur, Justice, by ticket. — Notre Dame, 
open for examination every day, divine service not 
interfering at all with your movements, and to 
which we shall devote a special article. — La Made- 
leine, intended as a temple of glory to French arms, 
now a church.—Panthéon, near Ste-Geneviéve, and 
in fact all the churches of Paris, every one of which 
is worth seeing. — Hétel des Invalides, Hotel de 
Ville, Bourse, Column of Vendéme, can be visited 
every day, gratis. — Gobelin manufactory, 270, Rue 
Mouffetarde, Saturday, from 2 to 6. — Manufacture 
des Gldces, 24, Rue de Reuilly, every day except 
Sunday. — Porcelaine, Sevres. — Bibliotheque du 
Roi (King’s Library), 58, Rue Richelieu, reading- 
room open every day, without ticket or any forma- 
lity, from 9 to 3.—Garden of Plants, Menagerie, 
every day. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR WHICH MONEY IS TAKEN, WITH 
Prices. — Académie Royale, or French Opera, ad- 
mission from 9fr. to 2fr. 50c. — Thédtre Frangais, 6, 
Rue Richelieu, comedy and tragedy, from 6fr. to Ifr. 
— Opéra Comique, near Bourse, from %fr. to Ifr. 50c. 
—Italian Opera, Rue Favart (closed), from 10fr. to 
2fr.— Ventadour, from 5fr. to lfr. — Odéon, near 
Luxembourg (closed), from 5fr. to 1fr. — Gymnase, 
from 5fr. to lfr. 50c. — Vaudeville, from 5fr. to fr. 
50c.— Variétés, idem.— Palais Royal, idem.—Gaieté, 
from 4fr. to lfr. 25c. — Ambigu-Comique, from 4fr. 
50c. to Ifr. 25c. (closed). —- Porte St. Martin, from 
5fr. to lfr. 50c. — Cirque, 2fr. and 1fr. — Diorama 
(the same which afterwards is shown in London), 
3fr.— Ranelagh, Bois de Boulogne, from 3fr. to 6fr.— 
Mabille, dancing-gardens, bal champétre, Allée des 
Veuves, 3fr.; ladies gratis. — Chateau Rouge, grand 
fétes, fireworks, concerts, &c., 3fr. — Hippodrome, 
Barriére de l’Etoile, lfr. and 2fr. . 


We shall, however, gradually complete 
our list, and describe each of the places as 
the occasion offers. 

Those who desire to see the Times, Chro- 
nicle, Sun, Sunday Times, Illustrated News, 
Mirror, and all the French papers, maga- 
zines, &c., can do so at the Galerie Mont- 

ensier, 230, Palais Royal, for twopence- 
alfpenny, with accommodation far supe- 
rior to Galignani’s. ' 
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Burrorp's PANORAMA. 


We have just returned from viewing the 
representation of one of the grandest 
objects in nature, the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. These stupendous heights, situated 
towards the north-west of India, present 
as it were almost an impregnable burrier 
to the invader. The panorama in Leices- 
ter Square conveys a vivid idea of the 
whole. The lesser hills around the heights, 
upon which we are supposed to stand, con- 
trast forcibly with the magnificent snow- 
capt range which appears in the distance. 
The British stations, in and near the Pun- 
jab, are marked; while the Sutlej is dis- 
tinctly in view. Upon the whole, we con- 
sider it a very effective effort of that ac- 
complished artist Mr. Burford. He has 
portrayed throughout with considerable 
skill the different points and_ situa- 
tions which are interesting to us all. We 
regret, however, that Mr. Burford had 
not saved this picture for his large pano- 
rama, as it would have been much more 
effective there than in the present confined 
space; as it is, however, it 1s worth the at- 
tention of every one. 

Tue City or Lonpon Lire ASSURANCE 
Sociery. 


The second anniversary of the City of 
London Life Assurance Society was cele- 
brated at the Trafalgar Hotel, Greenwich, 
on Friday, 11th June, by a numerous and 
highly respectable assemblage of the direc- 
tors, shareholders, and friends of the in- 
stitution. The duties of the chair were 
efficiently performed by Stephen Henry Lee, 
Esq., one of the directors. The usual 
loyal and national toasts were followed b 
“ Prcperley to the City of London Life 

Office,” “the Directors and Officers,” which 
were acknowledged by Dr. Bennet, Mr. 
Macmurdo, Mr. Leeks, and Mr. Farrance, 
who in the course of their observations re- 
marked on the wide-spreading influence 
and importance of Life Assurance Offices, 
and the advantages to-society which could 
not fail to follow their extension; whilst, 
with respect to the City of London Life 
Office, its progress had fully equalled the 
most sanguine anticipations that were 
formed of its success. The pleasure of the 
~ evening was enhanced by a variety of 
songs and glees from Messrs. Ransford, 
Genge, Sporle, and Jolly. 





